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THE PRESENT REVOLUTION 


“ HE Revolution” is a proper noun in American history. It 

refers directly to the War of Independence. When we say 
“before the Revolution,” we are referring to the Colonial times when 
our fathers were subject to the Crown. ‘After the Revolution” indi- 
cates all the years following the conclusion of peace in 1783. But it is 
possible that this term may come to have a different meaning. It may 
be that future school children will connect the word “revolution” 
with the events beginning in the year 1933, which witnessed the de- 
velopment of the New Deal and the introduction of the fundamental 
changes in the government and the life of the United States conse- 
quent upon it. This year may mark a turning point in the history of 
the United States—the end of one era and the beginning of another. 
Possibly 1933 will come to be regarded as a pivotal date, like 1776 
or 1789; not to commemorate the formal proclamation of indepen- 
dence from royalty nor the beginning of revolt against tyranny, but 
rather to mark the time when, at the dictate of stern necessity, Amer- 


* This article is an excerpt from the Report of the Dean of Teachers College for the Academic 
Year Ending June 1933. 
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icans peacefully and without violence broke with their past, embarked 
upon an experiment, and bartered a part of their liberty to secure 
greater equality. 

To the American a revolution is like a surgical operation. When 
it lies in the future it is dreaded; when it is successfully passed it 
becomes an object for celebration. Daughters of a revolution of 
long ago are honored; mothers of a revolution to come are feared. 
So it may be that the term revolution will not find popular favor 
when applied to current events. It is possible that our people 
will find comfort in believing that we are making no fundamental 
change and that the old order is continuing with only slight modifica- 
tion. But educators, no matter how conservative they may be, must 
not delude themselves. It is their task to plan the educational pro- 
gram so that it will serve the best interests of the American people. 
Properly to perform this task they must appraise the changes that 
are taking place under the New Deal. They must analyze the social 
order as it is projected. They must understand the fundamental 
character of the innovations that have been made. Whether they use 
the term revolution or not, the events since Inauguration Day have 
given to the American schoolmaster the greatest challenge he has 
ever received. 

For we can agree with Tugwell that ‘March 4 may be taken... . 
as the low point in our history. Borne down by one disaster after 
another, overcome by an almost complete paralysis of will, we stood 
bowed, a nation without a leader, lost. Business crept to a standstill. 
Millions of blameless people shuffled in breadlines. Every bank in 
the land was closed. Groups of farmers in open revolt defied their 
creditors and the law. We hardly knew whether we had a govern- 
ment any longer. None of us who lived through the tension and hys- 
teria of that gray inauguration day will ever forget it.” Blind, un- 
reasoning fear held the country in its grip. There was a hush upon 
the sidewalks of New York. It was for a Paris like this that Ste. 
Genevieve prayed; it was for such a Rome that Horatius held the 
bridge. But it was no Attila, no Tarquin that we had to fear. The 
enemy was within our gates, within our hearts. Competition unre- 
stricted, selfishness uncontrolled, stupidity and turpitude almost had 
brought the nation to its knees. And it was this enemy that the new 


1 Tugwell, R. G., “The Ideas Behind the New Deal," The New York Times, July 16, 1933. 
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government mobilized its forces to defeat. Whatever criticism may 
be made of the Roosevelt administration, whatever objection may be 
raised to the developments at Washington, we must always remem- 
ber the state of affairs last March and be grateful for the courage 
and resolution that were shown. For we thought we were lost and 
we have been saved. Hope had vanished and confidence has been 
restored. In the short space of one hundred days all was changed. 
We must always be thankful for that. 


THE ONE HUNDRED DAYS 


It was a novel task that confronted the government, one far more 
complicated than waging war. There was little precedent upon 
which to act. Tugwell puts the problem as follows: 


The government’s house had to be set in order and its credit reéstablished. 
The faith of the people in their banks had to be restored. Food and shelter had 
to be provided for great masses of the hungry and homeless, and this task was 
but a detail in view of the longer task beyond. The longer task was to get the 
wheels of industry turning, to put millions back to work, to restore to the people 
of this country a reasonable assurance of security. 

That is still the test by which all our present efforts must in the end be 
judged. Unless we can make the people feel again that for the man who wants 
to work, work will be provided ; unless we can by a balanced allocation of enter- 
prise, assure a decent standard of living for all who do their part; unless,—not 
with words but with jobs,—we can make the ordinary man and woman feel that 
their lives and efforts are wanted in this society, then our plans will have failed.? 


Of course such a program is beyond the experience of a govern- 
ment planned to operate under an economy of laissez faire. It is 
one thing to direct the army, the navy, and foreign service, to operate 
the post office and the national parks, to maintain lighthouses, and 
to deepen rivers and harbors. It is quite another thing to restore 
buying power to the farm, to raise price levels, to establish means 
of self-control for agriculture and industry, to control competition, 
to enlarge incomes, and to secure the people against risk. The old 
machinery could not do this. The New Deal required a new dealer. 
In order to deal, it was necessary for one person to have the entire 
deck in his hands. This is the essence of government under the New 


* Tugwell, op. cit. 
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Deal. There is a double concentration. The Federal Government 
has assumed powers far beyond anything hitherto contemplated, and 
within the Federal Government itself these powers have been cen- 
tered in the Executive. 

Thus the New Deal first seeks to remove from private individuals, 
from localities, and from states, and concentrate at Washington, the 
power of national planning, the control of exploitation and competi- 
tion, and the management of the huge combinations that must prevail 
if the wealth which they develop is to be justly distributed. 


THE NEW DEAL BREAKS WITH THE PAST 


The second step is to confer these powers upon the Executive. Under 
the Reorganization Act, the National Economy Act, the Relief Act, 
the Farm Act, the National Industrial Recovery Act, and other acts of 
the one hundred days, at least seventy-seven powers were transferred 
to the Executive, among them the power to control and administer 
all business and industry; to govern production, prices, profits, 
competition, wages, and the hours of labor; to reapportion private 
wealth and income throughout the nation; to debase money on behalf 
of the debtor class; to produce inflation in the interest of certain 
classes; and “the power specifically to reduce the gold value of the 
dollar one-half—or, that is to say, the power, simply by proclama- 
tion, to double the price of everything that is priced in dollars and 
to halve the value of every obligation payable in dollars, such as 
debts, bonds and mortgages, insurance policies, bank deposits.’’* 
These acts of the New Deal constitute the sharpest break with 
the past in the history of the United States. Our fathers set up a 
government of Jaws, not a government of men. The New Deal sets 
up a government of men, not a government of laws. Our fathers set 
up a government with powers divided, between the states and the 
nation, between the three branches of the Federal Government, be- 
tween the Senate and the House of Representatives. The New Deal 
concentrates these powers in the Executive. Truly we are living 
through a Revolution. To defeat a common enemy we have estab- 
lished what amounts to a dictatorship. The interesting feature of 
the New Deal is that the people seem to like it, that there is little 


* The substance of this paragraph follows the analysis of Garet Garrett in The Saturday Evening 
Post, August 12, 1933 (“The Hundred Days”). 
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protest. If the President can deal the cards, let him deal. “If any 
man can play the pipes, in God’s name let him play.” 

In the old days the American people would not have welcomed a 
dictatorship. Those who were brought up on the words of Locke, 
Montesquieu, and Rousseau, those who read Jefferson, Adams, and 
Monroe, those who were bred on Thomas Paine, Noah Webster, 
The Federalist, and the other writings of Hamilton and Madison 
had aroused within them a love of freedom. It was of a “Sweet 
Land of Liberty” that they sang, of a “home of the brave and the 
free.”’ They said, ‘Give me Liberty or give me Death.” They set 
up a government of checks and balances, and they reserved to them- 
selves, to their families, to their localities, and to their states all the 
power possible. The Constitution of the United States almost missed 
ratification because of what was believed to be too great a transfer 
of power. The student of history knows the origin of this love of 
liberty. From an examination of the records of the past he learns 
to appreciate the unhappiness of life under a despot, and the injus- 
tice of existence under a tyrant. He also learns what sometimes we 
forget, that economic tyranny is as bad as political and that they go 
together. The American dream was not only an urge toward a new 
civilization. It was a flight from despotism, political and economic. 

Too long had our ancestors lived under a system where taxes were 
farmed out to be collected on the basis of all the traffic would bear. 
One needs only to read Turgot or Mirabeau to learn of the misery 
caused by the corvée and gabelle, the enforced labor of the poorest 
and sales taxes upon the necessities of the most needy, and to ap- 
preciate the hopelessness of life where trade, industry, and business 
were in the hands of closed corporations operating under favor of 
the government, where prices, quality, and standards were fixed by 
the central authority. In fact, some of our ancestors fled from a 
condition of economic affairs caused by an economic program which, 
in many respects, resembles the New Deal. This took place in 
France when Louis XIV was king. Under Richelieu and Mazarin 
conditions had become progressively worse. The taxing system had 
broken down. Out of 84,000,000 livres (dollars) exacted from the 
people in 1661, less than 23,000,000 reached the treasury. The gov- 
ernment was virtually bankrupt. “The galleys and prisons were 
crowded, not with criminals, but with defaulting tax-payers and col- 
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lectors.”” The people were impoverished. Despair stalked the land. 
Trade and agriculture were dead or fast dying. ‘The time had 
surely come,” Sargent says, “for a drastic reform.” 


THE PARALLELISM IN COLBERT’S “NEW DEAL” 


Colbert was the man of the hour. Immediately upon his accession 
he proceeded with utmost vigor, and supported fully by the king 
embarked upon an economic program, a “new deal,” which set 
France upon her feet. It is not necessary to recall in detail the 
manner in which he simplified, and unified, the taxing system and 
made it more just. The revenues began to reach the treasury. What 
interests us is the way in which he tried to build up the economic 
strength of the nation. In his Edict of 1664 he states his purpose: 


With a view to that end we determined to undertake in our own person the 
care of the administration of our finances, on the ground that these were the 
foundation of all that we could do for their [the people’s] relief. But as we 
were well aware that the relief we were granting them could certainly diminish 
their wretchedness and give them some opportunity for existence, but could not 
bring affluence to them so that they might taste the sweets of existence; and as 
we were aware that commerce alone can produce that great result, we have 
labored from the very beginning to lay the first foundations with a view to its 
reéstablishment. 


The successive acts in the reéstablishment of commerce were as fol- 
lows: 


Colbert removed the various obstacles to trade within the nation, systematiz- 
ing and unifying duties, and building and repairing roads, bridges, and cause- 
ways. 

He tried to develop France as a national unit, discouraging all trade from 
abroad. He imported skilled workmen, he established new industries, he guaran- 
teed advantages and privileges to foreign manufacturers who would come to 
France. 

He established the Royal Council of Commerce to advise the King with re- 
gard to trade; by circulars he introduced propaganda to encourage the people 
to manufacture and the men of wealth to invest in factories; he encouraged 
manufactures by granting exclusive rights, by royal patronage, by royal subsidy. 

He arranged for the government to control industry, to determine standards 
of quality and size. He prepared minute regulations with regard to almost every 
manufacture. These he enforced by inspection, “exposure,” and confiscation. 

To provide greater circulation, he debased the coinage. 
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The student who is interested in Colbert finds many interesting 
parallels between his policy and that of the New Deal. Colbert re- 
vived France. He brought wealth to the kingdom. He provided 
employment for the people. In his Memoirs of 1680 he says with 
pride, “All these establishments have provided a living for an infinite 
number of persons and have kept money within the kingdom.” 

The plan succeeded for a time, but it could not last. As Sargent 
comments : 


Idleness and indifference in the people no less than their magistrates, the solid 
conservatism of ignorance, of natures content with things as they are and always 
have been, incapable even of realizing the infinite possibilities of improvement, 
these were barriers too strong for the forces of persuasion and good counsel.* 


In place of relying upon information and advice, the government was 
compelled to resort to force. A huge bureaucracy was set up. Rules, 
regulations, and precedents interpreted by minor functionaries were 
substituted for the decision and wisdom of the genius, with the result 
that foreign trade began to decline and the people to complain. Here 
is an early example of a “squawk”’ from the populace, that in a cen- 
tury led to the French Revolution. 

It is this government control of business, temperate in the hands 
of the great man, despotic in the power of the functionary, which 
develops the love of liberty. It explains the emergence of Turgot, 
his brief period in office, the rise of the privileged classes to effect 
his downfall, and the resurgence of his ideas in the French Revolu- 
tion, a decade after his death. The Revolution in Russia, the tri- 
umph of the Fascisti in Rome, the New Deal in America, each put 
the government into business. It is of interest therefore to note 
that the first acts of the people of France after 1789 were to take 
the government out. Dictatorship of business as well as dictatorship 
of politics tends to degenerate into despotism. 


DICTATORSHIP AND LIBERTY 


It is obvious, however, that nowhere in political science can one dis- 
cover an ideal government. There is no set standard upon which 
wise men unanimously agree. Madison wrote to Jefferson in 1788, 
when they were discussing the merits of the proposed Constitution, 


“Sargent, A. J., The Economic Policy of Colbert, p. 56. London, 1899. 
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It is a melancholy reflection that Liberty should be equally exposed to danger 
whether the government have too much or too little power, and that the line 
which divides these extremes should be so inaccurately defined by experience. 


The government of the United States, checked and balanced, divided 
in various ways, was once capable of meeting most of its needs; but 
it could not function in the Civil War and the World War. Dicta- 
torial powers were granted to Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. When 
the emergency ceased, the government reassumed its normal aspect. 
In the present crisis dictatorial powers have again been granted, and 
far more comprehensive functions have been assumed by the Federal 
Government. When our government had too little power, our liber- 
ties were in danger. Now that it is capable of meeting the needs 
of the day, should one fear degeneration into despotism? Amer- 
icans won their liberty at a price of the lives, property, and effort of 
many who have gone before. These liberties have been cherished 
and handed down to us. We must not trifle lightly with this herit- 
age. ‘‘Every free people,” says Rousseau, “should remember this 
maxim, that tho’ nations may acquire liberty, yet if once this in- 
estimable acquisition is lost, it is absolutely irrecoverable.’ Is it 
possible, then, to proceed under a dictatorship and at the same time 
guard our liberties? 

Writers on governments agree that dictatorship unchecked will 
degenerate into tyranny. Various controls over dictatorship have 
been advanced. The simplest is to limit the time of office. The 
Romans elected a dictator for six months only, at the expiration of 
which time the powers reverted. Rousseau, discussing dictatorship 
in a chapter in his Social Contract, admitted its need on rare occa- 
sions, and suggested guarding it as follows: 


After all, in whatever manner this important commission [dictatorship] may 
be conferred, it is of consequence to limit its duration to a short term; which 
should on no occasion be prolonged. In these conjunctures, when it is necessary 
to appoint a dictator, the state is presently saved or destroyed, which causes being 
over, the dictator becomes useless and tyrannical.® 


A number of the Acts of Congress, under the New Deal, guard 
our liberties by limiting the time. But one wonders whether the 
war parallel holds good. The enemy appears, the dictator is ap- 


® Rousseau, Jean Jacques, Miscellaneous Works, Vol. V, p. 58. London, 1763. 
*Ibid., Vol. V, pp. 167-68. 
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pointed, and the war is waged. If lost, there is no power left; if 
won, the crisis is past. But the war which the New Deal is fighting 
is waged against no temporary foe. It has assumed a task which 
is likely to be perpetual. It seems improbable that a government 
which presumes to manage industry, agriculture, and commerce in 
times of chaos can quietly step out and allow the same events to occur 
again. 

A second guard against the degeneration of dictatorship into 
tyranny is the right to selection and removal. The American people 
elected President Roosevelt; their representatives in Congress con- 
ferred power upon him. What was given can be taken away, in part 
at will, in part at stated intervals. It is not uncommon to confer dicta- 
torial powers in other enterprises in our society. In our universities, 
in our public school systems, in our hospitals, in our waterworks, in 
our city engineering departments, we commonly grant large powers 
to administrative officers. There we have a government of men 
rather than a government of law. Whenever we like, we can guard 
against despotism by the power of removal and the power to select 
a successor. But in the case of the New Deal, there is at least room 
for doubt whether the power of selection and removal will constitute 
an adequate safeguard. The large powers over business not only 
will accrue to the individual incumbent, but will attach to the office 
as well. Of necessity a powerful and large group of subordinates 
will take over a share of authority. We know the avidity with which 
bureaucrats lap up power and build themselves into permanent pos- 
session of a function, an office, or a prerogative. 

Another limitation of dictatorship is the direct circumscription of 
the powers conferred by written law. This, in a measure, we now 
have; but laws live by their interpretation as well as by their specific 
statements; and large powers are delegated by these laws as they 
stand. If our economic life is so managed as to appeal to the 
majority of Americans, Congress will hesitate to tamper with gov- 
ernmental procedures which are working well. 

The only other possible limitation of dictatorship is education. 
When people are basely ignorant, no government is possible other 
than tyranny. Madison expressed this clearly in his letter to W. T. 
Barry in 1822: 


A popular government without popular information, or the means of acquir- 
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ing it, is but a prologue to a Farce or a Tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge 
will forever govern ignorance ; and a people who mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with the power which knowledge gives. 


EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 


It is said that one reason for the early success of ‘the American ex. 
periment” was that the people knew something about self-govern- 
ment. Already they had had a century and a half of experience. 
They had built roads and bridges, they had drained the swamps, they 
had supported schools, they had waged war, and they had taxed 
themselves to support these enterprises. By personal experience 
they had prepared themselves. It is also true that the problems of 
government were interesting to the people of that day; and the idea 
of building a new society on a new plan for new purposes had cap- 
tured their imagination. The huge circulation of the pamphlets of 
Thomas Paine and Noah Webster testifies to the people’s interest 
in and knowledge of governmental problems. The way in which 
Freneau and Alexander Hamilton discussed at length and in detail 
the issues of the debt, the bank and the Jay Treaty, as well as the 
issuance and effect of The Federalist, indicates that a significant part 
of the public would read if offered the opportunity, would discuss 
if presented the issues, and would act in accord. The debating 
society, the country store, even the taverns were fora for political 
speculation. Members of Congress felt themselves responsible to 
that part of their constituents who both knew and were concerned. 
The problems of government were not beyond the experience of 
those at home. The course had already been charted. No dictator- 
ship was needed. No tyranny would be tolerated. 

It is only when a brand-new problem comes along that the directors 
of government may have to go beyond the people. In Morley’s Life 
of Gladstone there appears the following passage: 


In the beginning of 1870 one of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues wrote of him to 
another, “I fear that he is steering straight upon the rocks.” . . . The occasion 
was the measure for dealing with the land of Ireland. . . . The difficulty arose 
from the huge and bottomless ignorance of those in whose hands the power lay. 
Mr. Gladstone in the course of these discussions said, and said truly, of the 
learned Sir Roundell Palmer, that he knew no more of land tenures in Ireland 
than he knew of land tenures in the moon. At the beginning much the same 
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might have been observed of the cabinet, of the two houses of Parliament, and of 
the whole mass of British electors. No doubt one effect of this great ignorance 
was to make Mr. Gladstone dictator. Still ignorance left all the more power to 
prejudice and interests.? 


And it is always a temptation to meet “prejudice and interests” by 
force, to give (to use the phrase attributed to General Johnson) “‘a 
sock on the jaw.” 

Judged by the standards of education, there are four kinds of gov- 
ernment. ‘There are the ignorant leading the ignorant. This is 
tyranny. There are the ignorant leading the wise. This is a prelude to 
revolution. There are the wise leading the ignorant. This is dicta- 
torship, possibly a benevolent autocracy. There are the wise leading 
the wise, giving liberty, equality, and fraternity. This is the ideal of 
democracy. 

If we review the present situation of the United States in this 
light, we see that the crisis of 1933 has caused the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume power over functions and prerogatives hitherto in 
private hands; it has forced into public office men who know; it has 
compelled experimentation in the public direction of economic proc- 
esses, sometimes by persuasion and propagandizing, sometimes by 
psychological or physical coercion. The leaders are none too certain 
of their solutions, but the people know far less. Thus, at the moment 
with us, the wise or semi-wise are leading the ignorant; and, if this 
condition continues, it is almost certain to degenerate into tyranny. 
The problem is obvious. 

If Americans love their liberty, if they hope to make the democratic 
experiment succeed, if they wish to avoid servitude in the future, it is 
imperative that the knowledge of the people begin as soon as possible 
to approximate the knowledge of the leaders; that the people come to 
know the problems which their leaders are attempting to solve, suf- 
ficiently well to enable them to distinguish success from failure, to 
permit them to codperate with a will rather than to yield obedience 
which must be blind and sullen because it is forced. 

“And say finally,” wrote Jefferson to Madison in 1787, “whether 
peace is best preserved by giving energy to the government, or in- 
formation to the people. The last is the most certain, and the most 
legitimate engine of the government. Educate and inform the whole 


™ Morley, John, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, Vol. II, p. 281. London, 1903. 
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mass of the people. . . . They are the only sure reliance for the 
preservation of our liberty.” 


THE “NEW EDUCATION” 


This is the reason why the New Deal demands a new education. The 
basic studies, the three R’s, languages, history, science and mathe- 
matics, still hold their place. The old faith in any educational proc. 
ess well done still has its worth. But education of this sort will do as 
well for Japan or Soviet Russia as for our own country yesterday or 
to-morrow. ‘The education required by the New Deal must go far 
beyond this. 

It must have as its aim the production of citizens who understand 
the society in which we have lived, the evil effects of selfishness, the 
social suicide of cut-throat competition, and the stupidity of narrow 
nationalism in a world society. It must hold as its purpose the pro- 
duction of citizens who will have the background and knowledge suf- 
ficient to judge clearly the efforts of their leaders toward economic 
reconstruction. Our people may know the geography of South 
America; they may be able to list the capitals and rivers of the vari- 
ous states; they may even be able to spell correctly the words eco- 
nomics or justice; but they must in addition know what these facts 
and words mean. 

Recently the milk producers of Connecticut have been striving to 
obtain seven cents a quart for four per cent milk. This granted, it 
now appears that the consumers are protesting because they are 
forced to pay fourteen cents. Is this spread in price just? Many 
factors must be taken into account to give the answer; but at the mo- 
ment those in power who are trying to settle these differences are 
handicapped because, despite the fact that almost everybody uses 
milk, cream, or butter, no one—neither producer, processor, nor con- 
sumer—knows enough about the milk industry, its problems, its diffi- 
culties, either to make a wise decision or to support a wise decision if 
made. Until they know, either producers will be starved, processors 
will go out of business, consumers will be robbed, or they will resort 
to a dictator to settle a problem which the people should be able to 
settle for themselves and enforce a solution which should need no 
enforcement beyond popular approval. 

Wheat, cotton and corn, mining and manufacturing, trade and 
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transportation, each has its manifold problems; each has been 
brought under the influence of the New Deal; and each is a challenge 
to all the knowledge and the wisdom of our leaders. The people 
should know. 

The first demand made by the New Deal, then, should be a new 
kind of education, an education broader than that heretofore offered, 
one directed to the just assessment of the good and evil found in a 
society operating under laissez faire in a fiercely competitive world. 
Much attention should be paid to the methods suggested in the past 
and present with respect to possible reforms of the social and eco- 
nomic order. There is little new in the world. “New deals” have 
been made time and time again. The citizen of America should 
know this; but he should also know full well that this is the first time 
in history that we have had a Power Age with the economy of plenty 
consequent upon it. 

This educational task is one of great magnitude. It is impossible 
to accomplish in the few hours a day, the few weeks a year, and the 
few years of the ordinary school term. It means extended education. 
It is fortunate that boys and girls under twenty will not be wanted 
in industry, for certainly it will require at least fourteen years of 
schooling, as well as extended adult education later on, for teachers 
to produce men and women who will meet the new standards. 

Furthermore, this program must be given to all the people. The 
United States cannot afford to have education advanced in one part 
of the country, and backward in another. Ignorance at any point, 
however remote, is a source of danger. 

This is the tragedy of the educational situation that will be found 
in our country in 1934. The task confronting our schools is plainly 
far more important than ever before. Nevertheless, in many sections 
we may have an educational breakdown. People may think because 
general conditions are improving that it follows that the problem of 
the schools is likely to be less acute. The fact is that the effects of 
the depression were slow to reach the educational system. Monies 
from taxes levied in 1929, and collected in 1930, were still being 
spent in 1931. Wise economies were introduced at that time, classes 
were increased in size, teachers’ salaries were cut, luxuries were dis- 
continued, and construction almost ceased. But, as the depression 
deepened, it was found that funds could not be secured to carry on 
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the program that parents believed to be the minimum. Taxes could 
not be collected and school boards became desperate. Unwise cuts 
were made, schools were closed, teachers were paid in scrip or not 
at all, studies which we believe to be essential were eliminated, and 
important services were discontinued. At one and the same time we 
had vagrant children and closed schools. 

The country is now in a period of recovery. The wheels of indus- 
try have started to turn. The confidence of the public has been re- 
stored. But it will be two years or more before the New Deal begins 
to reach the pupils and students in our schools and colleges. Next 
year promises to be far worse than last; unless something drastic is 
done, education in the United States will be at a low ebb in 1934. 
There will be communities without education, districts with only two, 
three, or four months of school, cities with high schools, colleges, and 
universities crippled; and unemployed, idle youth from sixteen to 
twenty unwanted in industry and at the same time so handicapped 
financially as to be unable to improve themselves. 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


It may be that reforms in state taxing systems will help the situation. 
It may be that payment of delinquent taxes will assist. It may be that 
private philanthropy will continue where public resources have broken 
down. But only a substantial Federal subsidy in almost any form 
can meet the need of the hour; and it is to be hoped that our national 
leaders will see its importance. 

Not only must our philosophers, economists, and sociologists guide 
the curriculum toward an understanding of the New Deal and an ap- 
preciation of the problems of the Power Age; not only must our 
statesmen take heroic financial measures to keep education alive; but 
there is the larger aspect which is, of course, the real problem. 
There was once a time when Americans loved liberty and feared 
tyranny; and it was to perpetuate this spirit that the means of educa- 
tion of that day were directed. Sometimes it was the function of the 
school; more often of the less formal agencies of popular education. 
For the American who had just escaped from political and economic 
despotism kept ‘‘the fierce spirit of liberty” alive in his breast and 
took pains to arouse it in the hearts of his children. 

For we know that the torch of liberty needs loving care. Un- 
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attended and unworshiped, it flickers and burns low. It was the 
Jacobin Clubs, throughout France, carrying on one of the most 
effective programs of adult education that the world has ever seen, 
that laid the foundations for the French Revolution. It was citizens’ 
clubs and private, often secret, schools that by education liberated 
Bulgaria from the Turk. It was the American school, the American 
press, the American pulpit that gave the battle cry of freedom. We 
must revive that spirit to-day. 

For the American people, having learned to clear the fields, build 
the railroads, mine the coal, and erect the factories—masters of all 
that around them lies—have been unable to control themselves. 
Rugged individualism, possible in a wise people, masters of their fate, 
broke down in the fever following the World War. We have passed 
the crisis. We have chosen capable leaders and we have granted 
them large powers. If we read history aright, this may be the begin- 
ning of despotism. Mirabeau was followed by Robespierre and Na- 
poleon. Kerensky gave way to Lenin and Stalin. Too often wisdom 
and public spirit are followed by greed for power. A people can 
guard against this succession by limiting the time of dictatorial 
power, by exercising the power of selection and removal, and by 
written law. None of these will be fully effective in our case. The 
only hope is education, widespread, thorough, comprehensive, and 
liberal. ‘‘What spectacle can be more edifying or more seasonable,” 
wrote Madison, “than that of Liberty and Learning, each leaning on 
the other for their material interest and surest support?’’ What task 
more patriotic? 
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INTEGRATING LIBRARY AND 
CLASSROOM THROUGH THE 
LIBRARY ASSEMBLY 


By ANNE T. EATON 
Librarian, Lincoln School of Teachers College 


FTER a library assembly held in an elementary school three chil- 
dren wrote quite spontaneously as follows: 


I liked the assembly very much. I think the costumes were very nice. I like 
the talk by the sixth grade on how books were made. I hope you will have 
another assembly soon. 


I did not expect the assembly to be so nice and I am sure you took a lot of 
trouble to make it so good. Of all the books mentioned I liked Treasure Island. 


I loved the assembly. I like it because it shows me how to take care of a 
book. I liked the Shelf of Books very much and the Picture Book, too. I would 
like to read Donkey John of the Toy Valley. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


When we speak of integrating the school library and the classroom 
we are obviously thinking of the library in the broadest sense of the 
word—not alone in terms of books and a room to keep them in, but 
as a living part of the school, a contributing factor in promoting class- 
room activities and in developing the interests of individual children. 
A library functioning in this fashion implies, first of all, the presence 
of a trained librarian so that the necessary organization and routine 
work may be accomplished easily and quickly. It implies sufficient 
help for this librarian in order that she may be free to go to class- 
rooms, club, committee, and staff meetings, and assemblies when her 
presence there can serve the interests of school and library. It implies 
also ability on the part of the librarian to think in terms of the whole 
school, not merely in terms of book circulation. 
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One of the ways in which the library functions in the school and 
extends its influence beyond the four walls of the library room is 
through the library assembly. If the ideal of school assemblies is, 
as has been said, ‘tone of vital school meetings where people learn 
to share their interesting experiences, to express themselves intelli- 
gently, easily, and naturally, and where they grow toward higher 
standards of comradeship, citizenship, and scholarship through co- 
operative efforts in school affairs,’ then the assembly growing out of 
the use of the school library should rank high. 

Library assemblies, like the work of the school library itself, have 
great elasticity. They can be made a part of many an enterprise in 
which the school is interested; they can share and round out the as- 
sembly programs of other departments in the school; they can also 
furnish both opportunity and inspiration for originality, individual 
initiative, and good teamwork. 


TYPES OF LIBRARY ASSEMBLIES 


Library assemblies may be grouped in three general classes: (1) 
those which show how to find books on the shelves and how to use 
such library tools as the card catalogue and simple reference books; 
(2) those which emphasize care of books; and (3) those whose 
purpose is to create enthusiasm for reading. Boys and girls, as 
audience and as participants in the program, enjoy all three types. It 
is noticeable, however, that boys and girls in the second, third, and 
fourth grades are particularly interested in the assembly that shows 
how books and the library should and should not be used. Older 
boys and girls (and this, of course, is to be expected since their read- 
ing ability is greater and their acquaintance with books wider) usually 
prefer to deal with the books themselves, presenting them dramati- 
cally in whole or in part. It is of course needless to say that the 
greater the feeling of participation in the assembly on the part of 
the entire school—the audience as well as those providing the pro- 
gram—the greater the success of the assembly. 


POSSIBLE PROGRAMS FOR LIBRARY ASSEMBLIES 


If there is in the school a library committee, an elementary school 
council, and an assembly committee, it is well to give them all a feel- 


2 Some Uses of School Assemblies. Lincoln School of Teachers College, 1922. 
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ing of responsibility for the library assembly. It is necessary, of 
course, that the librarian have the possibilities well in mind before- 
hand, that is, what grades would like to take part and what they can 
contribute, and what teachers feel that they can give the time for 
preparing a part of the program. When there is a school council 
and a library committee of children, the librarian and this committee 
should attend a council meeting and should recommend a library 
assembly. Before adopting a program, the following questions should 
be considered: Shall it be a program on the use of the school library, 
or on the care and proper treatment of books? Shall it be about some 
of the books that members of the grades have enjoyed? or Shall it 
consist of some combination of all three types? 


HOW ONE SCHOOL INTEGRATED LIBRARY AND CLASSROOM WORK 


On one occasion in an elementary school, the representatives from 
Grades 3 to § were asked by the librarian and the library committee 
to tell their grade rooms about the possible types of program and 
to obtain from each room its preference in the matter. The grades 
were further asked to make suggestions for the program in writing 
and to submit them to the library committee, the council, or the libra- 
rian. The following suggestions, among others, were received: 


To the Elementary Council—Dear Friends: 

I think the Assembly should be in the form of a play. The scene is in the 
library. At one end of the room a dictionary is lying on a table in great dis- 
order. Dictionary: “Oh dear! I do wish people would take some care of 
me! I do need it!” ‘This is only a little suggestion which you can turn into 
a play. 


Dear Council: 

I would like to have a play about how to take care of books. What I think 
would be to have a book that is groaning and moaning because it is all broken 
to bits. And Dorothy would say, “Oh, dear, what will Miss Eaton say when 
she finds out what I have done!” 


Dear Library Committee: 

I would like the three assemblies combined; that is, have a play and we 
might have an old book in one corner of the library, with most of his pages 
torn out and saying “Oh! Why can’t the boys and girls take better care of 
me?” Then Miss Eaton comes in and takes him to the Bookbinder’s and then 
in the next scene we could have Miss Eaton, The Book, and The Bookbinder, 
and The Bookbinder could be showing the book to Miss Eaton, telling her 
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how he did his best, and then the book could be on the library shelves, saying, 
“Now I’m the best book on the shelves.” 


Dear Library Committee: 

I have made a little play that you could have in the Library Assembly: 
“How to Take Care of Our Books.” 

A little girl takes up a book. First she turns the pages very carefully to 
the contents. She looks up the story she wants to read. Then she turns to 
the story. Then it was time to go back to her classroom so she took a piece 
of paper and put it in the place she had st pped reading. Then she put the 
book back where it came from. 


Since this third grade’s thoughts ran so uniformly in the direction 
of a dramatic representation of how to treat books, that part of the 
program was entrusted to them. Another third grade proposed that 
they take charge of an exhibit case in which they would show (1) 
books properly cared for; (2) books carelessly handled; (3) pictures 
or posters showing good library habits. To these they added an 
exhibit showing the steps in the making of a book and a collection of 
bookmarks encouraging the proper deameeities and careful treatment 
of books. 

A second grade sent a representative to:the Council to read the fol- 
lowing letter which she herself had written: 


Dear Council: 
We have decided that it is best to talk about 
How to Take Care of Books 
Room 110 
Grade 2 
Alice. 


Here follows the simple play that the third grade children worked 
out, gave in their classroom, and then tried out once on the audito- 
rium stage before the Assembly was held. The part of the librarian 
was taken by one of the children in the grade. 


Scene. The Library. There are tables and chairs, one table representing the 
library loan desk. The Third Grade are reading at the tables. The child taking 
the part of the librarian sits at the improvised loan desk. 


Boy [picking up book]. Are you using this now? 

Miss Eaton, the Librarian. No. 

Boy. Miss Eaton! 

Librarian. What? 

Boy. Look, I found this book all broken like this on the table. 
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Librarian. Oh, isn’t that a shame! I wonder how this book got broken. 

Boy. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Librarian. That is a shame to have books broken in the library, because many 
people like this book. 

Another Boy. Miss Eaton, I found this book on the radiator. 

Librarian. You know when people put a book on the radiator it melts the glue 
and then the pages get loose and then they all come out. It ruins the book. 

Boy. Isn’t that too bad! That was a nice book once. 

Librarian. Yes, it was. 

| Talking among children at one of the tables.| 

Librarian. Please be quiet in the library because it disturbs other people. 

Girl. Look at the good book I found. Oh, look! It’s all about a grandmother, 
and she tells what she did when she was a little girl. It’s awfully good. 

Another Girl. I’m going to get that book next time. 

A Boy. Me, too. 

Librarian. Children, be quiet, you will disturb other people in the library. 

Boy. All right, Miss Eaton. 

Girl. Look what happened to my book, Miss Eaton. 

Librarian. What happened ? 

Girl. I turned down a page when Anne called me, and I want you to look at 
the book. I turned down a page for a bookmark, and now, look, it tore out. 

Librarian. That’s a shame. When you turn the corner down, it breaks and 
the corner comes off and sometimes it cuts off part of a word and then the 
people can’t read it because it has gone. 

Girl. I am awfully sorry. I will never do it again. 

Boy. When I was in a hurry to go I stuck a pencil in my book for a bookmark 
and, look, it broke the binding, see? 

Librarian. Oh, that is too bad, Kenneth, that you put a big, thick pencil in 
like that. You should get a thin bookmark like a sheet of paper. We had 
better take up that matter with the Council. 

Boy. Can I take out another book? 

Librarian. Yes, Kenneth, if you are very careful. 

Boy. All right, Miss Eaton. 

Girl. When Anne called to us I laid my book down on its face like this and it 
broke the binding. Do you think I ought to pay for it? 

Librarian. I don’t know, Jane. I think you had better pay for this book 
because you should put a bookmark in and not lay it upside down, because it 
breaks the binding. 

Girl. I’m awfully sorry. 

Librarian. I hope you won't do it again. 

Girl. I won't. 

Librarian. So many people have been coming in to-day with books that have 
been ruined. 

Girl. May I get this book? 

Librarian. All right. Be careful with it, Jane. 
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Girl. How much will the other one be—the one I broke? 

Librarian. I will tell you to-morrow. I don’t know now. 

Boy. Miss Eaton, I left this book out in the rain. My mother called me when 
I was out reading and a rainstorm came and the book got all spoiled. 

Librarian. Oh, George, it was awful to leave it out in the rain. I think you 
had better pay for this book, because big books cost a lot. 

George. I hope it isn’t too much. I am saving up some money for my mother’s 
birthday. 

Librarian. I just remembered the price. It is four dollars and fifty cents. 

George. Oh, I don’t think I have that much money in my bank. I will have 
to work for the rest, I guess. 

Librarian. Yes, George, I think you had better, because big books cost a lot 
and you shouldn’t leave it out in the rain. 

George. I will try to bring the money as soon as I can. 

Librarian. All right. 

Boy. Oh, children, it is time to go to music. 

Another Boy. Miss Eaton, please stamp this book. 

A Girl. Stamp this one.* 


CURTAIN 
A representative from the second grade made the following speech: 


This is what I have to say to-day: 
How to Take Care of Books. 
Books are so important that we should take the very best care of them. 
When we open a new book for the first time we ought to open it very care- 
fully. We ought not to turn down the pages as bookmarks. 


The chairman of the Library Committee then explained that the 
Library Committee and the Elementary School Council had felt that 
it would be a good idea to have a bookmark on which were printed 
suggestions for using the library. The bookmark is reproduced on 
the following page. After the Assembly the bookmarks were dis- 
tributed in the grade rooms by the Library Committee. 

On another occasion the suggestion for a library assembly came 
from the Assembly Committee. The members of the committee 
talked over the matter with the librarian, who recommended their 
calling upon the Library Committee to help them go to each grade 
room and ask the children what they knew about using the library that 
they would like to contribute as their part of the Assembly. The sug- 


* Neither the children nor the teacher had put anything down in writing. What the children 
said was taken down in the Assembly by a stenographer. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 
THE LIBRARY 


Try to be quiet in the Library. 
1. Come in and out quietly. 
2. Do not talk or work together. 


Try to keep the Library neat. 

1. Leave your chair in place. 

2. Replace encyclopedias and diction- 
aries when you are through with 
them. Also replace books taken from 
the classroom reference shelves. Do 
not replace other books. 

3. Put waste paper in the basket. 


Care of Books. 
1. Treat books carefully. 
2. Return books promptly. 











gestions received provided an opportunity to see how the ability to use 
books as tools increased from grade to grade, and to show a logical 
series of steps in learning to use the library. 

A third grade dramatized a chapter from a book that they had 
found in the library and had enjoyed. Six children from another 
third grade read book reports that they had written. The fourth 
grade went a step further and explained how to find books on the 
shelves by using the card catalogue. ‘You look up a card in the 
catalogue under ‘Inventions’ or ‘Electricity,’ ’’ said Dick, ‘‘write down 
the number and go to the shelf,” adding, ‘‘and you are lucky if you 
find it.” Dick seems to be qualifying as a future public library user, 
like the little girl who wrote to the librarian, “I hope you have a book 
of lion adventures, with hope, Barbara.” 

Another fourth grade described a story hour in their room, a 
period when the children read stories, parts of stories, and poems to 
one another, explaining that they found these books, stories, and 
poems during the library period which they had every week as a 
preparation for the story hour. 

The librarian, who made a brief running comment to connect the 
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different parts of the assembly, here suggested that after information 
had been found the next step was to make a record for future use, 
and a fifth grade child described how they filed, in a box in their room, 
cards on which they had kept a record of the places in books where 
they had found information about Indians. 

The sixth grade was introduced by the librarian as the most 
grown-up class in the room and therefore as using the library in the 
most grown-up way. They might even use such a grown-up word as 
bibliography—if they did, the audience must not be surprised or 
puzzled; it only meant a list of references. Each member of this 
sixth grade, whose work at that time dealt with the history of books 
and records (“How Man Recorded His Activities”), had prepared 
a large sheet of paper, on which he had sketched in charcoal a picture 
of something he had looked up in the library and to the picture each 
child had added the author and title of the book used and the page 
where the information or the picture had been found, thus: 


Picture Writing 
Reference: Clodd, E., The Story of the Alphabet (Appleton). Suggestion 
for picture: Same book, page 61. 


Clay Tablets 


Reference: Breasted, G. H., Ancient Times (Ginn). Suggestion for picture: 
Post card from British Museum’s Egyptian Collection. 


A Sixteenth Century Paper Mill 
Reference: Gress, E. G., The American Handbook of Printing (Oswald). 
Suggestion for picture: Same book, page 134. 
There was dramatic effectiveness in the way each child in turn, after 
naming his topic, briskly unrolled his paper to display drawing and 
reference. 


A PLAN FOR AN ASSEMBLY 


The following is a tentative plan which was drawn up and sent to all 
the teachers in the school after a staff meeting at which the librarian 
had discussed with the teachers the advisability of having a library 
assembly and of what such an assembly should consist. Its interest 
lies in the fact that it emphasizes the importance of preparation. If 
each teacher is aware of the plan for the whole assembly, if the 
children, through the preliminary posters, the bulletin boards with 
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their book reports and book lists, are ready to think along the lines 
of the program, the results of the assembly will be much more satis- 
factory. None of the teachers and grades who had agreed to under- 
take specific parts of the program were expected to feel themselves 
bound literally to follow this outline. The suggestions were given 
with the idea that each teacher and group of children should feel 
very free to modify them as they worked out their part of the 
program. 


TENTATIVE PLAN FoR A LiBRARY ASSEMBLY 


I. To have the Assembly a part of a Book Week when we might have posters 
placed around the building, showing incorrect treatment of books, for ex- 
ample, leaving books face down, using thick substances as bookmarks, carry- 
ing books in the rain without protection, dropping them on the floor, etc. 
Posters showing correct treatment, posters saying “Is your library book 
overdue?” or “Find all lost library books and return them to the library.” 
Book lists and some of the best book reports could be posted on the bulletin 
boards in the hall. 

II. The Assembly 


A. 


Ap 


Simple dramatization by the children, perhaps two from each of Grades 
1 to 6. 

They will represent, in costume, certain books appropriate to each 
grade. These “books” will be in the Library, i.e., in a row on the 
stage. The librarian will supposedly have a group of children in the 
Library, will talk a little about these books, and show them to the group. 

The verse “You are old, little book, etc.,” to be used as a dialogue 
between a “book” and one of the children in the group, at the end. 


The Making of Books. (Sixth Grade) 


. The Cost of Books. 


Books have increased greatly in cost; it is therefore a matter of thrift 
to prolong the life of a book by careful handling since no individual 
or library can buy as freely now as in the past. 

Charts and perhaps graphs to show the increased cost of books. (Fifth 
Grade) 


D. The Care of Books. 


1. What is careful use of books? 

a. Keeping them clean so that other people may enjoy reading them. 

b. Not leaving them open, face down on desks and tables—this breaks 
their backs. 

c. Not using pencils and other thick substances for bookmarks. 

d. Not dropping them—this loosens the cover and the sewing along 
the back. 

e. Not losing them—by not returning a book promptly we deprive 
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other people of pleasure. (When you lose a book you should 
report it at once to the Library, look for it hard, and if not found, 
replace it.) 
2. Why we should use books carefully. (Fourth Grade) 

a. By treating books carelessly, we destroy valuable property, and, in 
the case of library books, property belonging to someone else. 

b. We force the people who use the books after us to read soiled and 
unattractive books, instead of books which are fresh and clean. 

c. We deprive ourselves of the privilege of enjoying books that are 
fresh and clean. 


TENTATIVE List oF Books FoR DRAMATIZATION 


First Grade 
Bannerman, Little Black Sambo. Potter, Peter Rabbit. 
Second Grade 
Craik, Adventures of a Brownie. Morcomb, Red Feather. 
Third Grade 
Carroll, Alice in Wonderland. Spyri, Heidi. 
Fourth Grade 
Church, Odyssey for Boys and Girls. Hale, The Peterkin Papers. 
Fifth Grade 
Thackeray, The Rose and the Ring. Pyle, The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood. 
Sixth Grade 
Book of Ballads containing “Robin Hood,” “Young Akin.” 


Just before one Library Assembly a sixth grade teacher and the 
librarian arranged a bookmark contest. The Library Committee and 
the librarian announced the contest to the children in Grades 3 to 6, 
and all were urged to try making rhymes and verses about the right 
way to treat books. The librarian and the Library Committee were 
to judge the verses and select the best to be printed on a bookmark, 
this bookmark to be distributed by the Elementary School Council 
after the library assembly. Judged by the standard of Hester, the 
poetically minded little girl in E. V. Lucas’ The Slowcoach, the win- 
ning poem seems to have developed into an ode—‘“‘Odes go like that,” 
Hester explained to her sister, “all jumpy.” 


Needless Misfortunes of a Book 


Lost, lost, never to be found! 

O would that I were in the library! 
The children play and run around, 
And yet they take no heed of me. 
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My hope was not fruitless, for one day 

A little girl found me 

While at her play. 

I couldn’t express my joy at that, 

The other books talked and I did chat. 
But my happiness soon came to naught; 

A little boy had me and left to be taught, 
Forgetting to put me on the table. 

A puppy espied me from behind the door 
And tore me and chewed me all he was able, 
I thought I never would be read any more. 
My back, my back, my poor broken back! 
To the binder’s I have to go. 

Oh dear, oh dear, alas and alack! 

And then real pain I will know. 

Once I was happy, well-read and new, 
Now I am downcast, only read by a few. .. . 
I’m returned from the binder’s! 

Oh, how it hurt! 

It was a punch here, and a needle insert. 
But now I am new again, happy and well, 
And that’s all of my story I now can tell. 


Less ambitious was Elizabeth Anne in the third grade who wrote, 


You should not mark in your books 
Because you know it would spoil their looks, 
So you must not mark in books. 


or Harry, with his 


Men of Iron was left in the rain 
And it hoped it would never be left out again. 


or 


Nobody’s Boy was chewed by a puppy, 
And it thought to itself, 
“T am very unlucky.” 


One member of the fifth grade contributed the following poem: 


Dr. Dolittle’s Sorrow 


Far from the library, far away, 

I was left in the gym the other day. 
I was as lonely as lonely could be, 

Not a single child paid heed to me. 
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When they were happy at their play 
They never thought of a rainy day 
When I amused them in my own way. 
Fred looked all over for me, 

Not a trace of my animals 

Or myself did he see 

Until Dan rescued me. 

Now I am with my friends again. 
Children, listen to our advice. 
When you get excited over books 
You are apt to forget their looks. 

Do not tear that page, 

For looks do not depend on age. 


While a lyrical note was introduced with 


A Poem 


Dear me! Dear me! 
I was left out at the time of tea. 
A dog came along 
When they rang the gong 
For tea. 


He chewed me up, 

The awful pup, 

And I had to go 
To the Binderie. 


and 


Huck Finn 
Poor Huck Finn, his back bent in, 


*T was broken, of course, you see. 
Some child had treated him cruelly, 
I hope it was not me. 


Assemblies in which boys and girls are left free to represent dra- 
matically books which they enjoy, with the sympathetic help and 
direction of a teacher, can be very delightful occasions and never fail 
to interest an audience of children. Costumes are not necessary; 
properties and scenery can be of the simplest variety, or, even better, 
entirely imaginary. Sometimes it is worth while, however, to let the 
children exercise their ingenuity by planning and making scenery and 
costumes. Books which lend themselves admirably to this manner of 
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presentation are, to mention a few only, The Admiral’s Caravan by 
Carryl, Ernest the Policeman by Beaman, Robin Hood by Pyle, To 
and Again by Brooks, selections from Hale’s The Peterkin Papers. 
Mrs. Bianco’s The Velveteen Rabbit can be presented with real effec. 
tiveness by nine-year-olds, while scenes from Anne Parrish’s Floating 
Island have been given by a fourth grade under the direction of a 
teacher* in a way that audiences of grown-ups as well as children 
found enchanting. 

By way of marking the birthday of the great Danish story-teller, 
Hans Christian Andersen, the librarian told some of his stories in 
the grade rooms, and following this a third and fourth grade volun- 
teered to make two dramatizations for an Andersen Assembly, the 
third grade presenting “The Tinder Box” and the fourth, ““The Em.- 
peror’s New Clothes.” 

A fourth grade became interested in poetry and spent several 
periods in the library exploring books of poetry “for fun.” The 
librarian made only one suggestion, which was that each time they 
came they should write on a slip of paper the name of one poem they 
had found and liked, and leave the slip in a box in the library. From 
these titles the children later made up an assembly program of poems 
which they wished to read to the other grades. 

A sixth grade felt that they would like to contribute to an assembly 
some book talks illustrated by slides. It was found possible to have 
a few slides made, the children selecting the books and the pictures 
that were to be used. The talks were planned by individual children 
and tried out in the classroom with the other children, the teacher, 
and the librarian as audience and critics. The experience these chil- 
dren had while they were learning by practice to give a three-minute 
talk that should adequately describe the book and hold an audience, 
was invaluable, and the librarian was amazed at the growth in ability 
which they showed between the first attempt in the classroom and the 
final form in which the talks were given in the assembly. Many 
members of the audience hurried to the library at the close of the 
assembly to get the books. The members of the sixth grade were 
pleased when they were told this, and some of the less confident 
children in particular were delighted to find that their presentation 
of a book had successfully carried over to the audience. 


* Mrs. Jessie B. Eakright, Lincoln School of Teachers College. 
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In selecting the books for these talks, this sixth grade had in mind 
the younger children as well as the boys and girls of approximately 
their own age, since Grades 3 to 6 attended the assembly. The books 
chosen were: Pyle, Men of Iron; Dix, Merrylips; Gail, By Rocket to 
the Moon; Parrish, Floating Island; Alcott, Little Women; Moon, 
Chi Wee; Stevenson, Treasure Island; Field, Calico Bush; Daniel, 
The Shadow of the Sword; Wells, Peppi the Duck; Ellsberg, Thirty 
Fathoms Deep; Baylor, Juan and Juanita; Spyri, Heidi; Dickens, The 
Magic Fishbone; Melville, Moby Dick; Verne, Mysterious Island; 
Cobb, Clematis; Lathrop, The Fairy Circus; Pyle, The Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood. 

In order to give variety, two of the books were described by the 
librarian. When the picture from each book was thrown on the 
screen, before the speaker began his talk, the audience was given an 
opportunity to call out the name of the book if they recognized it 
from the picture. This gave the audience a feeling that they, too, 
were taking part in the program. 

An impromptu but much enjoyed ending to a Book Assembly was 
once contributed by a sixth grade who wished to help but had little 
time to give. Dressed in very simple costumes and each speaking, 
perhaps, one sentence, six members of the grade represented char- 
acters from books. The audience then guessed the character as he 
appeared before the curtain and called out the name. There were 
Robin Hood, bow in hand, Hector with helmet and shield, Tom 
Sawyer, a torn straw hat on his head and holding a fishing rod, Dr. 
Dolittle, made portly by means of a sofa pillow, carrying his black 
bag; and, delighting all the grown-ups in the audience, Sherlock 
Holmes, in dressing gown, legs crossed, leaning back and murmuring 
to the friend who sat opposite, ‘Elementary, my dear Watson, ele- 
mentary.” [he audience’s pleasure at seeing old friends was indi- 
cated by their delighted shouts of recognition. 

Another assembly should be mentioned since it is an excellent ex- 
ample of the way in which a library assembly can bring together many 
interests and many ages, and thus create a sympathetic current be- 
tween parts of a school as far removed from each other as the fourth 
and twelfth grades. To a teacher rather than to the librarian be- 
longs the credit of the idea,* which was that pupils from both Ele- 


* Miss Emily Ann Barnes, Sixth Grade Teacher, Lincoln School of Teachers College. 
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mentary School and High School should talk briefly at an Elementary 
Assembly on their hobbies, telling how they became interested, what 
they did in pursuit of their hobbies, and what books they had found 
helpful. The high school students who were approached on the 
subject showed a fine spirit of codperation. The twelfth grade boy 
who was asked to speak explained that his only hobby was writing 
poetry. He then gave a short talk to the boys and girls in the audi- 
ence about poetry and the writing of verse, so simple, so friendly, and 
so understanding in its attitude toward younger boys and girls that 
few adults could have equaled it. The following were the topics and 
the suggested books. Lists of the books were sent to the grade 
rooms. 


Dogs—by Two Ninth Grade Girls 
Recommended books: Leonard, Care and Handling of the Dog (Doubleday). 
Perry, The Boston Terrier (Judy Publishing Co.). Trapman, Man’s Best 
Friend, The Story of the Dog (Macaulay). Ollivant, Bob Son of Battle 
(Doubleday). 

Horses—by Two Ninth Grade Girls 
Recommended books: Pocock, Horses (Murray). Carter, Horses of the 
World (National Geographic Society). James, Smoky the Cow Horse 
(Scribner). Mitchell, Horses Now and Long Ago (Harcourt). Baldwin, 
The Horse Fair (Century). Baldwin, The Wonder Book of Horses 
(Century). 

Stamps—by a Sixth Grade Boy 
Recommended books: Scott, Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue (Scott Stamp 
and Coin Co.). Warren, Pageant of Civilization; World Romance, and 
Adventure as Told by Postage Stamps (Century). 

Aeroplanes—by a Seventh Grade Boy 
Recommended books: Hamburg, Beginning to Fly (Houghton). Page, 
Modern Aircraft (Henley). 

Boat Building—by a Tenth Grade Boy 
Recommended books: Hobbs, Model Sailing Boats; Their Design, Building 
and Sailing (Funk and Wagnalls). Stevens, Model Dockyard Catalogue 
(London). 

Book Collecting—by a Ninth Grade Girl 
Recommended books: Newton, This Book Collecting Game (Atlantic 
Monthly Press). Ridpath, Library of Universal Literature. 

Museums—by a Fifth Grade Boy 
Recommended books: Arnold, The Sea Beach at Ebb Tide (Century). 
Wood, The Sea Shore (Shown to the Children Series) (Nelson). 

Radio—by a Ninth Grade Boy 
Recommended books: Handy, Radio Amateur’s Handbook (Century). Ken- 
dall and Koehler, Radio Simplified (Winston). 
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Magic—by a Seventh Grade Boy 
Recommended book: Hatton and Platt, Magicians’ Tricks and How They 
Are Done (Century). 

Astronomy—by an Eighth Grade Girl 
Recommended book: Serviss, Astronomy with the Naked Eye. 

Drawing—by a Fourth Grade Boy 


THE VALUE OF THE LIBRARY ASSEMBLY 


The value of the library assembly, like the value of the school library, 
is something that cannot be measured without perspective. Both the 
library assembly and the library to be truly successful should be be- 
ginnings, not final accomplishments. They should be doorways to 
richer and fuller experiences. In the work of any school library that 
really plays a part in the life of the school there must be far more 
than meets the eye. As was once said at an elementary school library 
assembly : 

“Our library room is small. When a class is sitting at the tables 
and other boys and girls come in to look up something, perhaps we 
have to ask someone to move so that we may get to the shelves. It 
is as small as that. But in another sense, it isn’t small at all, it is big, 
it is the biggest room in the whole school. It is big because it is a 
starting point, a gateway to the whole wide world, and there is a 
great deal more than at first you see. 

“Shall I tell you what the library really is? It is a room with many 
windows and through every one of these windows you can see a path- 
way that leads away and away into the distance. Through one win- 
dow you can see a pathway that leads through all the forests of the 
fairy tales; through another window you look out on the wide blue 
sea with ships sailing on it—the ships of the Pheenicians and the 
Greeks—of Jason and Odysseus—far away you see Sinbad’s island 
and the land Gulliver traveled to. Through another you can see a 
shady pathway that leads to the heart of Sherwood Forest, where 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian and Friar Tuck and King Richard 
are waiting for us. Through another, a straight white highway along 
which two knights are riding hurriedly; far in the distance we can 
see where the sun shines on the armour and shields and spears of 
other knights fighting in a tournament. Each of us can choose the 
pathway that pleases us best and follow it.” 





DEVELOPMENTS IN STUDENT 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH* 


By RUTH STRANG 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE marked activity in the field of personnel research during the 

last few years is indicated by the large number of reports of 
research included in Cowley’s Personnel Bibliographical Index [7]t 
of 2,183 titles, the Partial List of Research Projects of the U. §. 
Office of Education [27] which contains titles of 196 researches con- 
tributing to student personnel work under way during 1932 in insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and the 582 investigations relating to 
guidance and personnel found in ten educational and psychological 
journals over a period of ten years [33]. 

But activity is not necessarily progress. An examination of the 
mass of investigations relating to personnel work produces as a first 
reaction the thought that much of the time and effort expended has 
been futile, that most of the results are inconclusive, and that “rugged 
individualism” has dominated personnel research as well as the eco- 
nomic order. No “five year plan” of study is in evidence. So much 
has been attempted; so little seems accomplished. 

The second reaction is that much of this pioneer work, while not 
of permanent value, represents a necessary transition stage—feeling 
one’s way. After careful classification of the investigations, some 
order emerges out of the chaos. A large number of reports must be 
discarded, but perhaps after they have revealed lines of investigation 
which seem unprofitable. Others are reports of exploratory investi- 
gations which, though inconclusive in themselves, serve as stepping- 
stones to the development of valuable techniques and programs of 
work with individuals. A very few researches contribute facts of 
value to personnel workers, and suggestions for further investigation. 


* Adapted from a report given at the American College Personnel Association meeting, Feb- 
ruary 1933. 
+ Numbers within brackets refer to references in the Selected Bibliography, pages 132 to 134. 
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The third and most constructive stage in a survey of investigations 
in this field is that of selecting from the indiscriminate array of inves- 
tigations those which seem to have the greatest significance for the 
present and for the future of personnel work. Among those of great- 
est value are researches which give suggestions for methodology 
applicable in specific situations; which contribute specific findings to 
be used as bases of comparison with the results of other general or 
local investigations; and which have resulted in the discovery of new 
relationships in personnel work, the application of these new rela- 
tionships, or the evaluation of them. 

It is the aim of this article to review the trends with regard to 
research in five areas of personnel work—-selection of students, prob- 
lems of personality and background, educational guidance, vocational 
guidance and part-time employment, and extracurricular activities. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Selecting students who will fit the college has been, for many years, 
an endeavor of college administrators. Even though the aim in- 
creasingly becomes “‘to fit the college to the student,” the need re- 
mains for giving an individual some basis for predicting his probable 
success in a preferred curriculum. 

The first step has been to ascertain the relationship between intelli- 
gence test scores and college success, and between high school marks 
and college success. The superior predictive value of tests was indi- 
cated by some investigations, and that of records of high school 
achievement by others. Both these measures show a definite rela- 
tion to success in college as measured by freshman marks. At Yale, 
for example, Crawford and Burnham [8] found the high school 
record the most important single factor in the prediction of freshman 
scholarship. These records correlated + .57 with the average marks 
of the first year of college; when adjustments were made to allow 
for variations in school standards, the correlation increased to + .63. 
Coefficients of correlation between intelligence tests and college marks 
have been found to range from .20 to .71._ The central tendency of 
correlations so determined in recent years is between .40 and .60. 
The wide variations in results are due to differences in the tests and 
in high school marking systems, and in the higher institutions to ad- 
mission policies, nature of student body, methods of instruction, etc. 
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A second step in the study of selective admission of students has 
consisted in exploring the relationship between college scholarship 
and other criteria of scholastic success. Crawford and Burnham [8] 
found a correlation of .47 between scores on college entrance board 
examinations and success in the freshman year at Yale. Pintner 
[29] and many other investigators have failed to find significant rela- 
tionships between various personality tests and college marks. The 
number of units of work which a student has completed, the subjects 
taken, and membership in an accredited high school as contrasted 
with a non-accredited high school consistently yield correlations with 
freshman work which are disappointingly low. There is less agree- 
ment as to the value of rating scales. Some ratings have proved 
worthless as indications of success in college; while others, such as 
those obtained by Hartson [12] at Oberlin College, seem to have 
some predictive value. 

A third step has been the discovery that a combination of measures 
has better predictive value than a single measure. Results obtained 
by Pierson and Nettels [28] illustrate this point. These investiga- 
tors obtained a coefficient of correlation between college scholarship 
and high school scholarship of .523; between college scholarship and 
intelligence, .429; and between college scholarship and character rat- 
ing, .326. The multiple coefficient, however, between college scholar- 
ship and a combination of the other variables was .650. 

The general predictions developed at Yale [8], which are based 
upon a combination of school record, scholastic aptitude and mathe- 
matical aptitude test scores, college board average, and age have the 
relatively high correlation of .71 with freshman averages. Crawford 
and Burnham [8] also estimate that “a correlation of + .85 may be 
regarded as representing the maximum validity coefficient which could 
consistently be secured for any pre-matriculation index of probable 
scholastic performance in Yale at the present time.’’ Crawford’s 
work, both in method and in findings, represents a high point at the 
present time in the study of the relationship of a combination of fac- 
tors to scholarship in college. 

The use of the cumulative record as a whole is a logical develop- 


, \ ment of the attempt to ascertain the probability of college success for 
\ \a given individual on the basis of a combination of factors. Thus far 


‘ ‘the only work along this line which has come to the attention of the 
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writer is an unpublished report based upon one hundred cumulative 
record cards of the American Council on Education, in which the 
predictive value of these records was found to be higher than that of 
any other criteria thus far studied. 

A fourth development is in the direction of differential prediction 
—an attempt to forecast success in specific subjects. Crawford and 
Burnham [8] report work along this line in a recent article. And 
Segel [32] has applied elaborate statistical treatment in the at- 
tempted solution of the problem. 

Research in this area of personnel work has been fruitful. Inves- 
tigators have isolated intelligence tests, achievement tests, and teach- 
ers’ marks as the factors most closely related to college success, and 
have studied the predictive value of combinations of these factors. 
This work has led logically, on the one hand, toward needed experi- 
mentation with the use of the cumulative or case record as the best 
predictive instrument and, on the other hand, toward differential 
prediction of success in specific subjects. It is improbable, however, 
that a practically perfect correlation between any of these criteria 
and scholastic achievement will ever be obtained because of the unre- 
liability of the measures and the uncontrolled variables in the local 
situation and within the individual himself. 

From the standpoint of counseling, however, research in college 
success is valuable in giving an individual student a more adequate 
basis on which to make his future educational plans. Records of the 
relationship between certain criteria and college marks show clearly 
the range of ability and past achievement below which a student’s 
chance of successfully meeting the standards of a particular college 
is very small. 


PROBLEMS OF PERSONALITY AND BACKGROUND 


Three main types of investigation have been employed in the study 
of student problems—surveying characteristics of different groups of 
students, studying relationships between factors in personality, and 
devising measures of various constituents of personality. 

Surveys of different groups of students suggest methods and fur- 
nish standards which a specific institution may use for purposes of 
comparison. In her investigation of problems of graduate students 
in a school of education, Stratton [34] used a combination of meth- 
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ods—the questionnaire, the interview, and the daily schedule. She 
found that this group of students have many unsolved problems and 
need many of the same personnel techniques as undergraduates. She 
also pointed out that in a graduate school of education personnel 
work should have a professional as well as a personal value. 

How students spend their time at Vassar, Mount Holyoke, Ohio 
State University, and other colleges and universities; how they spend 
their money; whether they are liberal or conservative on certain 
religious, social, and economic questions; what their attitude is toward 
college; what their social and economic background is; what their 
intelligence and achievement are—these and other similar questions 
have been answered by numerous fact-finding investigations. Con- 
ditions, however, vary greatly in different geographical areas. And 
economic backgrounds are changing so rapidly that the findings of a 
few years ago cannot be accurately applied to present-day groups in 
the same area. The majority of these studies have been reported in 
terms of means or medians which tend to conceal or neutralize indi- 
vidual differences; whereas, the most significant fact is the wide varia- 
tions, in almost every measurable trait, which exist among students 
within a particular group. The mere fact of expenditure of time or 
money is of little value in itself. Investigations should be made to 
ascertain what effect certain expenditures have on the individual. 

The Pennsylvania study [4] is probably the most extensive survey 
of “the baccalaureate mind” which has ever been made. The 1932 
college sophomore testing program, involving 18,134 students in 140 
institutions [16], has made still more vivid and concrete the vast 
differences in mental abilities of students, not only within a single 
college but also among institutions of collegiate standing in a state. 

Studies of relationships between traits have also been numerous. 
The Pearson coefficient of correlation, as already indicated by figures 
quoted in preceding paragraphs, has been employed assiduously to 
show relationships between intelligence and scholarship. The cor- 
relations between intelligence and occupations of parents, personality 
traits, and academic success, and many other combinations of factors 
have also been studied. 

The immense amount of work that has been done in the measure- 
ment of personality and conduct has been well summarized by 
Symonds [35], who mentions the Thurstone and Bernreuter scales as 
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representing the highest point in the measurement of neurotic tend- 
ency, and Strong’s and Manson’s blanks as the highest development 
in the measurement of vocational interests. 

The study of personality seems to be progressing toward the con- 
cept of gestalt psychology which emphasizes that ‘we get no true 
picture of a person’s character by listing the various personality traits, 
giving the individual a rating or measurement in each trait, and 
finally placing his ratings side by side in a table or diagram. Such a 
table fails to show which trait is central and dominating in the indi- 
vidual’s personality, and which traits are of secondary importance in 
his case. It does not show the role or function of each single trait in 
the total personality. The personality is not a mere sum of traits, 
but an organized whole, a gestalt” [40]. The case study technique 
seems to be best suited to this type of investigation. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The vast majority of investigations in the area of personnel work 
covered by educational guidance have dealt with the prevalence and 
causes of withdrawal and failure, the factors associated with success 
and failure, and methods of teaching students how to study. The 
high average percentage of failure and withdrawal, the lack of uni- 
formity in defining these phenomena, the wide variation in these 
respects among institutions, and the marked differences among schools 
and departments and classes in the same institution are, in general, 
the most significant outcomes of this group of investigations. In- 
numerable factors associated with scholastic success and with failure 
have been surveyed, so that a comprehensive list of possible causes 
of scholastic achievement or lack of achievement is available. Sev- 
eral recent attempts [10, 26] to improve the scholarship of probation 
students have resulted in skepticism regarding the advisability of 
expending so much effort on this group of students to the neglect of 
superior individuals. 

Three developments related to educational guidance especially 
significant because of their basic nature are (1) the provision of 
environmental conditions conducive to scholastic attainment, (2) the 
devising of techniques for improving reading ability of college stu- 
dents, and (3) the construction of tests to measure achievement on 
the college level. 
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No experimental evaluation has yet been made of the Harvard 
educational plan described by Hindmarsh [14], comprising pre- 
registration information about the student, a freshman advisory sys- 
tem, a field of concentration chosen before the end of the freshman 
year, the house plan, tutorial system, and general examination in the 
student’s major subject and allied fields. But in the past five years, a 
large proportion of seniors (almost one-third) have graduated with 
distinction. 

The senior study camp at Wabash College [5] is an interesting 
attempt to give seniors such freedom from class routine as will pro- 
mote their individual development. Other attempts to make more 
adequate provision for the exceptionally able student, such as the 
independent study plan at Vassar, the Honors system at Wellesley, 
Swarthmore, Mount Holyoke, Barnard, and other colleges, and the 
‘20-course” at Radcliffe, which enable seniors in good standing to do 
original work under the guidance of a professor, are significant devel- 
opments in the educational guidance of students. 

One of the few attempts definitely to evaluate programs of this 
kind is that made by Moon [25 ] at the University of Chicago. Moon 
found that raising admission requirements, offering additional scholar- 
ships, augmenting the personnel service, and making a concentrated 
effort to improve undergraduate teaching appeared to have three re- 
sults: (1) an improvement in the quality of the freshman class, (2) 
a lack of any real reduction in the failure rate among freshmen, and 
(3) an elevation of the standards for undergraduates. 

There is evidence that certain techniques for improving the read- 
ing ability of college students are effective. The work of L. C. and 
S. L. Pressey [31] along this line is outstanding. A group of 422 
students having low scores in a reading test at Ohio State University 
were compared in academic achievement with a control group. The- 
ory and practice in reading techniques were given classes of fifteen to 
sixty students each which met weekly for seven weeks. The experi- 
mental group showed an increase of twenty-seven per cent in reading 
ability in terms of total score, and were slightly superior to the control 
group in their average hour-point ratio. The conclusion was that 
training college students to read is entirely feasible and results in 
real gains in academic work. 

The most extensive program of test construction on the college 
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level now under way is that of the Cooperative Test Service [38, 13], 
the aim of which is to make possible a continuous study of individuals 
by means of “systematically recorded comparable measures and ob- 
servations.” 

The data concerning student mortality suggest the need of one of 
two procedures, or possibly a combination of the two: (1) the selec- 
tion of students who will profit by the present offerings of the colleges 
and universities; and (2) the changing of the college curriculum and 
methods of instruction to fit more adequately the students who apply 
for admission. Codperation of schools of different levels is needed 
so that transition from one to another may be made more easily and 
efficiently. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


Research related to vocational guidance has followed two chief lines 
—the analysis of the individual and the analysis of occupations. The 
study of profiles of characteristics common to workers in different 
occupations and the minute analyses of various occupations are the 
most recent contributions in this field. Trabue [37], in his work with 
the Employment Stabilization Research Institute of the University of 
Minnesota, found some evidence of biological determinism, and iden- 
tified industries in which intelligence above average is a liability rather 
than an asset. He encountered the difficulty experienced by Strong 
and by Manson in validating their vocational interest blanks, namely, 
the heterogeneous character of an occupation classified under one 
name. Many different kinds and degrees of abilities, for example, 
are required by workers classified as clerks. This difficulty has re- 
vealed the need of a reclassification of occupations on a functional 
basis. 

Manson [22], Woodhouse [39], and Boehmer [2] have made 
outstanding contributions to the guidance of college women. With 
the constantly changing economic conditions, it is necessary in this 
area of personnel work, like Alice in Wonderland in the Red Queen’s 
country, to do “‘all the running you can do, to keep in the same place.” 

Some twenty years ago, Kitson stated that quantitative statements 
in vocational guidance must be made in terms of probability. The 
“quest for certainty”’ is still going on in spite of the research that 
has been done since that time. ‘‘We cannot peer into the future to 
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see what will be the status of the various occupations twenty years 
hence. For the same reason we are unable to predict the facility with 
which the individual will adjust himself to these unforeseen situations, 
The only thing we can safely do is to state in terms of probability 
what the individual may do in a vocational situation similar to the one 
we have charted in its present status” [19]. 

Many programs of vocational guidance have been described; few 
of these programs have been evaluated in terms of the objective re- 
sults secured. There are at least three difficulties in evaluating pro- 
grams of vocational guidance or personnel work in general: (1) 
vagueness of criteria of success, (2) lack of accurate measures of 
outcomes, and (3) uncontrollable factors other than personnel pro- 
cedures which may influence the student’s development. Kitson and 
Stover [20] have summarized attempts to evaluate certain guidance 
programs on a more or less objective basis. Jones’s attempt [17] to 
analyze the factors in a personnel program and certain outcomes de- 
sired is most suggestive as to method of evaluating so complex a 
process. 

Surveys of part-time employment of students, such as Beaumont’s 
[1], have shown the very large percentage of men and women in 
college who are earning all or part of their college expenses. The 
desirability of the integration of work and study as a unit in the 
college curriculum has been emphasized, but the part-time work being 
done by students at present is often a disintegrating rather than a 
unifying factor in their education. The work itself usually has little 
educative value, and the time for doing it is snatched from study and 
other worth-while college activities. Investigations of relationship 
between part-time employment and separate factors, such as schol- 
arship, participation in the social life of the college, and health, do not 
tell the whole story. More fundamental study of this problem is 
needed. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Investigations of the extracurricular program are still limited to the 
types which have been carried on since the influx of extracurricular 
activities into the curriculum. These two types are surveys of pro- 
grams, and studies of relationships between participation in extra- 
curricular activities, on the one hand, and scholarship, intelligence, 
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certain other personality traits, age, health, part-time employment, 


) and success in life, on the other hand. 


The study of Kefauver and Bullard [18] is a recent example of a 
survey of extracurricular activities in one type of institution, the 
junior college. Surveys such as this one contribute data concerning 
problems to be met, objectives, number and types of activities, and 
procedures regarding the sponsoring of the activities. They present 
a detailed picture of present practice. 

A still more recent article by Mehus [23] illustrates the descriptive 
type of study of the activities in a single institution. Mehus found 
that, at the University of Minnesota, almost half of the extra- 
curricular activities established over a period of thirty-eight years had 
been discontinued. He made no attempt to analyze the factors re- 
sponsible for the decadence of specific clubs. Such surveys and de- 
scriptions have furnished information concerning the number of 
activities of various types, the extent and regulation of participation, 
and the time devoted to the activities by the students. 

The characteristics of students engaging in extracurricular activ- 
ities have been extensively studied. A number of investigations have 
been made on each of the following questions: Are these students the 
more intelligent, the less intelligent, or the average? Are they older 
or younger than the average? Is their scholarship above or below 
average? Are they successful after they leave college? 

Mehus’ recent work [24] in studying the relationship between 
extracurricular activities and academic achievement is typical of the 
result obtained in other investigations, namely, that undergraduates 
participating to a moderate degree in extracurricular activities, with 
the possible exception of athletics, are better students than the non- 
participants. They rank at or above the average in general intelli- 
gence. This does not mean, of course, that clubs and social events 
make a student more intelligent or more scholarly. It does indicate 
that bright students are finding outlets for their intellectual energies 
in these activities. Crawford [9] suggests that extracurricular ac- 
tivities may provide a certain degree of indirect scholastic motivation 
lacking in the present curriculum. 

One difficulty in studying the relationship of extracurricular activi- 
ties to success in life is that of defining success. Thornhill and Landis 
[36] used inclusion in Who’s Who as a criterion of success and found 
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a tendency toward achievement, as indicated by this inclusion, in 
favor of the campus journalist, dramatist, and scholar. 

Two types of fundamental investigations in this field have hardly 
been touched on, namely, the relationship of the extracurricular to 
the curricular activities, and the evaluation of these activities in terms 
of the desirable changes produced in individual students. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Research in regard to selective admissions has been of value to the 
personnel worker in showing the degree of relationship that exists 
between scholastic success in college and such factors as intelligence 
test scores, teachers’ marks in high school, ratings, college entrance 
board examinations, personality tests, subjects taken, and number of 
credits. It has also been of value in showing the lack of relationship 
that exists in a certain percentage of cases even when the best criteria 
and combinations of criteria are used. The lack of perfect corre- 
spondence, as shown by the Pearson coefficient of correlation, scatter- 
diagrams, and percentages of overlapping, warns the adviser not to 
put too much reliance on the results of any single criterion, but rather 
to consider all the factors in the individual case. Thus far, research 
has pointed to the need of further study of the relationship to success 
in college of a combination of factors, such as those furnished by the 
cumulative record or case study. 

Parallel with this interest in selecting students who will fit the col- 
lege, as it is now organized, runs the interest in fitting institutions of 
higher learning to the student who seems to be unfitted for success in 
the present college curricula. Research regarding educational or 
vocational opportunities for those students who should be discouraged 
from taking the traditional liberal arts and professional courses is 
much needed. 

The large number of investigations of characteristics of students 
has revealed manifold differences in students and has pointed to the 
need of studying personality patterns instead of isolated traits. In- 
vestigators are still searching for an adequate method of studying 
“the whole individual.” The case study is probably the most satis- 
factory method for this purpose, but cannot as yet be treated sta- 
tistically. Perhaps the nearest approach to a solution of this problem 
is a very detailed form of case study in which a definite response can 
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be made to each factor listed. This form would be extremely un- 
wieldy and might not, even in its multiplicity of detail, provide for 
unique experiences and qualities in a particular case. 

Research in educational guidance has revealed the need of more 
precise information concerning the learning process. Such work, 
however, is handicapped by the difficulty of setting up adequately con- 
trolled experiments to measure the changes in individuals produced 
by different programs and techniques. 

Research in vocational guidance must be continuous in order to 
keep pace with rapidly changing social conditions. Statements re- 
garding an individual’s future success in a specific occupation will, 
for an indefinite period of time, be made in terms of probability 
rather than in terms of certainty. 

The evidence from the majority of investigations relating to ex- 
tracurricular activities has not been conclusive. Participation in 
extracurricular activities seems to be one element in the general pat- 
tern of the gifted student and is associated with the other factors 
described by Terman and by Hollingworth in their studies of gifted 
children. The relationships between participation in extracurricular 
activities and other factors undoubtedly vary with the type of super- 
vision, the nature of the extracurricular program, the community’s 
resources for recreation, the attitude of the school toward these ac- 
tivities, the nature of the curriculum, and the methods of teaching. 
It is very important, therefore, to study the extracurricular program, 
as Brown [3] did, in its local setting. 

Student personnel research may develop along two lines: (1) the 
more scientific study of specific factors under carefully controlled 
laboratory conditions, and (2) the less precise and scientifically satis- 
fying study of the student in his environment. The results of the 
first type of experimentation are far removed from practical applica- 
tion. Many intermediate researches are needed before the results 
of such experiments can be used by the personnel worker. The incon- 
clusiveness of the second type of investigation is open to criticism. 
Both types of research are needed; not, however, as two separate 
lines of endeavor, but rather as related parts of a single research 
program. Principles, procedures, and hypotheses established by 
means of laboratory experimentation should be tried out in natural 
educational environments. Thus, scientific research leads eventually 
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practical uses, and practical research becomes a complement or a 


consequent of its more respected antecedent. 
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DISTRIBUTIONS OF EXPENSIVE 
LEARNINGS 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 
I 


. on great majority of the learnings acquired by human beings 
from birth to maturity are nearly costless, either to themselves, 


_ to their parents, or to the state. But the learnings acquired through 


the aid of specialized agencies have always been expensive and tend 
to become steadily more so. 

Schools, colleges, and other expensive educative agencies are main- 
tained by persons and societies to provide, not all learnings, but some 
learnings only. Common sense and informed opinion through the 
ages have held that two conditions should determine the kinds of 
learnings to be sought through schools: they should be exceptionally 
valuable learnings; and they should be learnings of such a nature 
that extra-school, inexpensive agencies could not well provide them. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss certain problems as to 
values of learnings set forth by Dr. E. L. Thorndike in a paper read 
at the opening of the Graduate Education Building of the University 
of Chicago in March 1932.* 

Dr. Thorndike’s paper is entitled “The Distribution of Educa- 
tion.” He begins by noting the great inequalities of opportunities 
for education still prevailing throughout the United States. “But,” 
he says, ‘the general spirit of our country for the past hundred years 
has been to make great efforts to increase the amount of education 
but to pay relatively little attention to its distribution.” Further- 
more, ‘‘education of any sort for any person has been recommended 
as a national investment without much consideration of the difference 
in safety and income which may attach to the investment in certain 
boys and girls rather than others.” 

Certainly no cool-headed student of the lavish and untested ex- 

* Dr. Thorndike's paper was published in the School Review of May, 1932. 
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pansions of America’s systems of public schools and public and en. 
dowed higher institutions will question these two of Dr. Thorndike’s 
statements. Because educators possess as yet but few validated cri- 
teria of educational values—obviously they possess none which are 
applicable to areas of school educations outside the elementary grades 
and professional colleges—nearly all our enormous quantities of 
schooling must be valued in terms of faiths and beliefs. 

But there are good reasons for believing that within a couple of 
decades American educators will be in possession of a science of the 
values of learnings at least as dependable as our now available science 
of food values. Toward laying foundations for such a science a great 
variety of realistic, analytical approaches such as Dr. Thorndike de. 
scribed in his paper will unquestionably prove of great value. 

As a consequence (of America’s indiscriminating valuations of 
mere quantities of schooling) Dr. Thorndike finds that “present dis- 
tributions [within New York City] of [school] education are surely 
bad.” “It certainly is not reasonable that [as tests showed in New 
York City] the intellectually ablest five per cent of boys should be | 
kept in school to an age only four months beyond that to which the | 
least able are kept.” ‘What shall we say of laws or customs which 
systematically and emphatically distribute the most schooling to those 
least able to get profit from it for themselves or for the community? 
Are they not intolerably bad?” 

But Dr. Thorndike also recognizes that “the problem of provid- 
ing schooling in some reasonable relation to the intellectual ability of 
the recipients is only one part of the general problem of the quanti- 
tative distribution of education.”” He recommends these problems as 
worthy subjects of thought and research. It is here intended to 
open up certain issues which belong to those ‘other parts” of the 
general problem. 

Let us add to the truisms stated in the first two paragraphs a few 
others which are still too often disregarded in critical discussions of 
the actual or potential values of learnings. 

These values can first be estimated as they become fully functional 
either now or later for or through the learners themselves. How 
will the /earner himself be aided to live a more healthful, a more 
prosperous, a more pleasurable, or an otherwise more satisfactory 
life by virtue of particular learnings achieved by him—learnings of 
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arithmetic or a trade or a sport or some world history or some 
present-day economic science? 

Or the values of particular learnings by persons can be estimated 
in terms of the good or evil they will be able to perform for others 
by virtue of such learnings. These others may be the children of a 
mother who in youth has learned superior homemaking arts. They 
may be the fellow citizens of the man who in youth because of fail- 
ures to receive adequate teaching (leading to, or enforcing of, par- 
ticular learnings) has become a man preying on his fellows. Or they 
may be the community associates of a defective person, who, in 
spite of his defects, has been made a self-supporting adult by virtue 
of carefully directed and sustained training and instruction through- 
out his pre-adult years. 

Learnings, then, which must always be made by persons, are sub- 
ject to much the same principles of valuation to which we subject such 
other personal possessions as tools ready for use, foods to be eaten, 
or wealth which can be used as capital. That is, the possessor can 
use them exclusively for his own satisfactions as he conceives these; 
or he can use them very largely for valuable results to some of his 
human associates; or he can use them impulsively or intelligently to 
produce optimum resultants of satisfactions of the needs of both his 
fellows and of himself. 

Under nearly all normal human growth and learning conditions our 
valuations of learnings—as of tools and other acquired possessions— 
are expected to conform to the third of the distributions of worths 
suggested above. The achieved learnings which we call literacy are 
supposed, no less than personal ownership of an ax or a horse or a 
Bible, not only to increase the valued powers, self-realizations, and 
other present or future satisfactions of the possessor but also to 
make of him a more satisfying husband to his wife, father to his 
children, workman to his employer, citizen to his community fellows, 
and patriot to his country’s need. 


II 


But the foregoing commonplaces of principle and practice become 
subject to a variety of bewildering specialized applications when we 
seek to determine the kinds and amounts of learning which should be 
effected through the expensive instrumentalities of schools and col- 
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leges. Realistic approaches to problems of valuing learnings now 
compel us to expand Herbert Spencer’s famous query—‘‘ What knowl- 
edge is of most worth?”’—somewhat as follows: What school-di- 
rected learnings are of most value? what kinds, and of each kind, 
what amounts of learnings are of most value? of most value to 
learners of what kinds—kinds as respects native abilities, kinds as 
respects environmental conditions, kinds as respects future prospects? 
of most value for what kinds of worth-while functionings or uses— 
conserving health, succeeding in vocation, raising well a family, 
achieving superior personal culture, exercising superior civic coépera- 
tions, fulfilling religious aspirations, holding away from vice and 
crime? and, finally, of most value to the person himself or, through 
him, to his family, his neighborhood, his commonwealth, his God? 

Every well-informed student of America’s hundred kinds of em- 
pirically developed systems of school educations can easily adduce ex- 
amples to justify Dr. Thorndike’s criticisms suggested at the outset 
of this paper. But he also knows of many cases which seem to war- 
rant marked departures from the principles implied by that psycholo- 
gist. These can best be brought into relief by imagining an educa- 
tional scientist evaluating certain systems of schools, let us say 
about fifty years from now, after certain present more or less incipient 
developments shall have matured in approved standardized practices. 
The following are some of the “case situations”’ which such a student 
is supposed to find often repeated in all the more progressive states: 

1. In the poorer quarters of all large cities the department of 
domestic police requires those parents who, for whatever reason, can 
provide only defective and unwholesome environments—household 
and neighborhood environments—to send their children two to eight 
years of age to special nursery or kindergarten schools. But parents 
living in more prosperous neighborhoods are not even given oppor- 
tunities to send their children to any schools until such children are 
eight years of age. 

2. The same domestic police, after presenting their cases to the 
proper court, also require parents of wayward or antisocial children 
eight to sixteen years of age to send these to special schools, the ses- 
sions of which usually last twelve hours per day, seventy-two hours 
per week, and fifty-two weeks per year—each year including a six 
weeks’ summer camping season in the woods or on the seashore. 
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But the school attendance required of most children eight to ten years 
of age is not greatly different from that which had been expected a 
half-century earlier—namely, forty weeks of five days per week and 
some five to seven hours per day, for all school-controlled activities. 
Obviously the per-capita cost of training the antisocial children is 
far greater than that of the normal majority—partly because of long 
attendance, but also because of the smaller classes, extensive equip- 
ment, and exceptionally trained teachers required. 

3. In the physical education departments of schools for children 
nine to eighteen years of age, thoroughgoing examinations of the 
healths and bodily vigors of all children are made semiannually. 
Based upon data thus obtained, children are divided into three di- 
visions. Division A contains all those whose specific healths and 
vigors are fairly normal. These are given “regimen maps” of play, 
sleep, etc., which they are expected to follow with the codperation 
of their parents and recreation supervisors, but with no further atten- 
tion (for the next half-year) from the regular school authorities. 
Division B contains all those having definite defects of health or 
vigor, which, however, are not of a kind normally to require sus- 
tained instructional oversight from school authorities. Because of 
the character of the learners or their parents, and because of the 
nature of their physical shortages, it is expected and required that 
needed learnings or corrections will be effected without direct teacher 
controls. Special programs or regimens of health-conserving and 
vigor-promoting observances and activities are mapped out for the 
pupils, and these are expected to show approvable results by examina- 
tion grades six months later. Finally, in division C are all those whose 
shortages of health or bodily vigor are deemed sufficient to require 
the sustained training or other services of specialists throughout the 
term—the crippled, the cases of heart defect, the badly postured, 
and the like. 

Our investigator soon finds that the per-capita cost of public school 
service (in body-building educations) for divisions A and B is very 
slight, usually from two to five dollars each per year; whereas for 
pupils of division C it ranges from twenty to one hundred dollars 
per year for each. 

4. One subdivision of “spirital cultural’ education receiving most 
attention in secondary schools for learners twelve to eighteen years 
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of age is that designed to produce superior interests in, and intelligent 
appreciations of, “good literature.’’ But to pupils whose extra-school 
environments are already highly stimulative of cultural interests in 
literature the schools extend only an abundance of library riches with 
just a minimum of teaching and advisory service; whereas for pupils 
from inferior cultural environments, or for pupils who for other 
reasons show backward cultural responses, the schools provide ex- 
pensive specialized teaching service. 

With some exceptions, it thus works out in this field that secondary 
schools provide expensive teaching service to many of the dull, and 
relatively inexpensive teaching service to many of the bright. 

5. All persons at some period between eighteen and thirty are 
required to enter specialized vocational schools, and to remain until 
licensed as competent to pursue some one of the more than four 
thousand vocations being practiced in 1980. But there are many 
vocations which can be so pursued as effectively to meet current 
demands only by persons of exceptional innate talents—talents in 
music or in mathematics or in physical prowess or in public speaking 
abilities, or in some other field. And certain of these vocations re- 
quire, in addition, several years of vocational study and training. 

In contrast, there are many vocations which impose no require- 
ments for special native abilities and for which optimum preparation 
can be made in from three hundred to twelve hundred hours of 
specific vocational training. 

In all these cases, “amounts’’ of education given are somewhat pro- 
portional to abilities. But it is found that there are also many voca- 
tions which talented persons can “‘self-teach’’ themselves or learn 
through apprenticeship at little expense to the state. On the other 
hand there are many situations where dull or defective persons must 
receive two or more years’ costly training in order to become fully 
capable of self-support. 


III 


After studying the foregoing and many other similar ‘‘case-situa- 
tions,’ our hypothetical educational scientist found that nearly all 
of them could be interpreted through the following principles: 

1. Where home and neighborhood environments were fairly 
normal in providing good nurtural growths—physical, social, cultural 
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—it was assumed that further specialized learnings or other growths 
through schools are needless until the ages of nine or ten are reached. 
But where home environments were judged by the domestic (house- 
hold inspecting) police to be inadequate, special school-like agencies 
were provided to compensate for ascertained deficiencies in home- 
centered environments. Under extreme conditions these compensa- 
tory agencies might remove children from parental or neighborhood 
influences altogether and even at birth, but of course at great ex- 
pense. Ordinarily, however, these agencies needed to provide growth 
conditions compensatory to household and neighborhood environ- 
ments for only a few hours per day, and even, in some cases, for only 
a few weeks per year. In many cases, too, the children could be left 
completely to the educational influences of the household until four 
or six years of age, after which some compensatory growth conditions 
must be had through school-like (actually household-substitutive ) 
environments. 

2. The scientific researches of 1930-1980 disclosed that the ap- 
pearance in any normal society of certain fairly regular percentages 
of criminals, perverts, and other antisocial personalities is due to the 
concurrence of three distinguishable sets of factors—factors of 
“original nature” (heredity), of prenatal and infancy nurtural 
growths, and of later social environments—all representing consider- 
able deviations from normalcy. It was found, furthermore, that 
through means of diagnosis as sensitive as those long employed to 
detect incipient tuberculosis, potential delinquents could be discovered 
as early as five to ten years of age. By 1980 it had become the gen- 
eral practice to segregate for probable potential delinquency some 
three per cent of all children from five to ten years of age and to 
keep them under state custody or close oversight until they were well 
into adulthood, and during this period to subject them to very de- 
tailed, and, of course, very expensive, educative procedures. But 
the plan seemed justified by its practical effects in reducing criminality 
and vice. 

3. Physical well-being “promotional” educations of scores of par- 
ticular kinds were grouped into two principal divisions—the body- 
building division and the hygienic division. Most of the children com- 
ing to school were found to possess inherited bodily organs and 
functionings of fairly normal kinds and values, and they were being 
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reared under conditions which assured fairly normal growths or 
“buildings” of their bodily parts into adulthood. For all these their 
schools and neighborhoods sought to provide wholesome school regi- 
mens and facilities for normal growth-fostering play but at only 
moderate expense. But where hereditary or early environmental 
conditions had produced marked deviations from normalcy, special 
developmental training, and even rehabilitating school educations, 
were provided, and, of course, at what seemed to be heavy expense. 

4. Similar provisions governed school offerings of those kinds of 
cultural or utilizers’ educations which build toward progressively en- 
riching uses of leisure time throughout adult years—in amateur 
masteries or appreciational receptions of music, travel, crafts, natural 
sciences, drama, indoor and outdoor diversional sports, cultural read- 
ings, and the like. Some fifty to sixty per cent of all learners, through 
fortunate home environments, supplemented by school learnings, had 
by sixteen years of age so attained to optimum foundations of interest 
and receptive techniques that their schools needed to entail no further 
expense to make purposive promotions for them. 

But there always remained certain proportions, occasionally among 
the most able-minded, and frequently among the least able-minded, on 
behalf of whom schools could, with great profit to the cultural values 
of coming societies, still make extensive, and even costly, investments 
of school educative resources. Hence the seeming paradox that in 
this, as in some other divisions of educational values, the state de- 
liberately expended more of its financial 1 sources on educations of at 
least certain proportions of the less, rather than of the more, natu- 
rally able. 

5. In 1980 school educations designed to produce competent politi- 
cal citizenship, and superior kinetic behaviors in such citizenship, em- 
braced from fifteen to twenty per cent of all school-promoted learn- 
ings, to be acquired between ages twelve and eighteen. Similarly, 
every person sometime after eighteen years of age was required to 
learn to licensing standards at least one vocation, to which were 
added opportunities to attain to higher standards or to leadership 
levels in a large variety of vocational fields if desired sometime be- 
tween twenty-one and thirty-three years of age. 

In these two great divisions of “performance functioning” learn- 
ings, the principles of “distribution” of educations urged by Dr. 
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Thorndike held almost completely. Here, certainly, the first tenet 
of the parable of the talents prevailed—‘‘to him that hath shall be 
given”—even though the dismal significance of the second part of 
that parable was softened for those of “‘few talents.” 

Every adult was, of course, expected to be a contributor both to 
the economic resources and to the democratic coéperative govern- 
ments of his societies. But in these performance fields long experience 
had shown that it is wisdom for societies, from villages to the nation, 
from small partnerships to corporations, not only to assign each 
person to a role which is optimum for his native powers, but also to 
give him equipments of school learnings for such functions largely 
in proportion to his native powers, the most valuably functional of 
which in advanced civilizations are the powers we include under the 
term “intelligence.” 
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ANNUAL AND SEMI-ANNUAL PROMOTION* 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ESPITE the great number of in- 

vestigations and research studies 
made in the last two decades, dealing 
with practices in public school adminis- 
tration in the United States, no serious 
attempt has been made to analyze criti- 
cally the merits of the various means for 
advancing pupils through the schools in 
groups. This has been due principally 
to the complexity of the problem. With 
a multiplicity of disparate factors im- 
pinging on the entire picture of public 
education, it is very difficult to evaluate 
accurately the respective merits of any 
schoo! procedure. 

In this study, however, the confound- 
ing points and arguments advanced in 
behalf of the two most popular types of 
advancement procedures, annual and 
semi-annual promotion, are treated by 
means of the residuum difference tech- 
nique. The method of residuum differ- 
ences permits the comparable points ad- 
vanced in support of either annual or 
semi-annual promotion to be brought to- 
gether. In many cases these points or 
arguments are contradictory to fact or 
annul each other. This technique thus 
presents the residual arguments or points 
in a clear-cut manner for final analysis. 


The status of advancement procedures 
is analyzed at two critical points in the 
development of the American elementary 
school. ‘The first of these, arbitrarily 
called the traditional school, presents the 
condition of the school immediately after 
the casting of the graded pattern. The 
evolution of public education in this 
country brought about a different phi- 
losophy of education and educational 
method, which, when incorporated into 
the institutional unit considered in this 
study, is dogmatically designated as the 
transitional type of elementary school. 


FINDINGS 


Application of the technique of residuum 
differences reveals that in terms of the 
traditional school semi-annual promo- 
tions are slightly superior to annual. 
This plan of promotion permits a greater 
degree of flexibility in the advancement 
of pupils through the elementary grades 
and accepts with less loss pupils who 
have been absent and those transient 
pupils of the spring-entering classes. In 
addition, semi-annual promotion permits 
a greater opportunity for a shorter 
period of acceleration or retardation. 
These points of superiority are less 


* By J. Armour Lindsay, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 570. 
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potent in terms of the newer type of 
transitional school, and the fact that 
annual promotions afford an opportunity 
for the organization of more effective 
learning groups at the grade-level points 
to a slight superiority inherent in this 
type of promotion. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
analysis presented in this study is that 
the length of the promotional interval 
is not the controlling factor in providing 
the most satisfactory elementary school 
program. Pertinent data relating to 
age-grade placement, acceleration, re- 
tardation, and the cost of the educa- 
tional program provided demonstrate 


decisively that neither the annual nor the 
semi-annual plan of promotion is strong 
enough to cause distinct superiorities in 
those school systems in which it is prac- 
ticed. 

In an attempt to abrogate the defi- 
ciencies of the present promotional pro- 
cedures, the study presents a tentative 
outline for the advancement of pupils 
through the elementary schools. This 
plan urges the abolishment of the current 
system of grades and half-grades and a 
coincident presentation of the offerings 
of the school in four large, general di- 
visions : primary, intermediate, junior high 
school, and senior high school. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF READING FOR ACHIEVING IN 
GRADES FOUR, FIVE, AND SIX* 


HE purpose of this study is to de- 
termine some of the ways in which 
reading is related to achievement. Does 
reading have any relation to the differ- 
ence between ability and achievement? 
Are poor readers apt to do less than they 
are capable of? An attempt was made 
to answer these questions by finding the 
relationship of reading ability to the 
achieving index. The achieving index is 
the difference between mental age and 
achievement age when that difference 
has been corrected for the effect of I.Q. 
It shows the extent to which a pupil 
achieves as much, in relation to his 
mental capacity, as does the average 
pupil of his own I.Q. level. 
There were 204 cases in the investi- 
gation, 73, 63, and 68 in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades respectively. Individual 


* By Dorris May Lee, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 556. 


intelligence test records were available 
for each child. Eight reading tests and 
the entire Modern School Achievement 
Test were given. Pupils were grouped 
on the basis of their achieving indices. 
Those who had scores among the upper 
27 per cent of each grade were called 
Achievers. Those with achieving in- 
dices .among the lowest 27 per cent of 
each grade were called Non-Achievers. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following are the major findings and 
conclusions of the study. 

The use of the achieving index or a 
similar measure is a new and important 
technique. It provides a means of meas- 
uring the difference between a pupil's 
ability and his achievement in relation to 
pupils of the same I.Q. level. 


—o 
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The most important finding of the 
study was the relationship of reading and 
the achieving index. The median corre- 
lation between scores on reading tests 
and the achieving indices for the fourth 
grade was about .69, for the fifth grade 
about .42, and for the sixth grade about 
-15. Thus the relationship of reading 
to the achieving index is significantly 
high in the fourth grade, lower but still 
important in the fifth grade, and negli- 
gible in the sixth grade. 

Another important finding of the study 
is that pupils having one or more read- 
ing scores representing ability below the 
fourth grade standard are more apt to 
be Non-Achievers than Achievers. The 
pupils who have such low reading ability 
that they are likely to be Non-Achievers 
can be detected fairly well by suggested 
batteries of reading tests. 

One of the educational implications 
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that can be drawn from this study js 
that it is most important for each fourth 
grade child to acquire an ability to read 
general material at least equivalent to 
the beginning fourth grade norm. The 
program for the testing of reading in the 
school should be focused on the third and 
fourth grades. More careful checks 
should be made in the lower grades as 
well. As a result of this diagnostic test- 
ing, the school should be fairly certain 
that every child in the fourth grade has a 
reading ability equal to a grade norm of 
4.0. Pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades who have more than one of four 
or five reading scores below a grade 
placement of 4.0 should be given special 
reading instruction. Those in the fifth 
and sixth grades should be given reme- 
dial instruction if they have more than 
one of four or five reading scores below 
a grade placement of 4.4. 








EDUCATIONAL RETURNS AT VARYING EXPENDITURE 
LEVELS* 


A BASIS FOR RELATING EXPENDITURES TO OUTCOMES IN EDUCATION 


HE main purpose of this investiga- 

tion is to discover the relation be- 
tween current school expenditures and 
educational outcomes in  one-teacher 
schools. 

The equivalent-groups method of in- 
vestigation was employed. Data on ex- 
penditures in the 7,059 one-teacher 
schools of New York State were as- 
sembled from the state records in Al- 
bany. One county was selected as fairly 
typical of the state. The upper-expendi- 


ture half of the schools of this county 
was placed in Group A, the lower- 
expenditure half in Group B. Groups 
A and B were equated as to supervision 
and “outside of school” influences in gen- 
eral. The expenditures averaged $1,746 
and $1,337 in the order named. 

All 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 year-old 
children were measured in achievement 
in nine different traits: reading accuracy, 
spelling, reading comprehension, lan- 
guage usage, health knowledge, history 


* By Orrin E. Powell, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 573. 
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and civics, geography, elementary science, 
and arithmetic, as well as in general 
school happiness. By first-hand investi- 
gation, other data were gathered from 
each school of the study. 


FINDINGS 


Group A pupils were found superior in 
every measure made. Statistically, there 
are 15 chances to 1 as to the reliability 
of these findings. Placed in four smaller 
groups (1 to 4) with expenditures aver- 
aging $2,130, $1,594, $1,402, and $1,204 
in the order named, average achievement 
scores of 30.54, 28.16, 27.71, and 23.70 
were found in the same order. The re- 
liability of the difference between groups 
1 and 4 is practically certain. Group 
4 pupils were found to be 1.44 years be- 
hind the Group 1 pupils after five years 
in school; and not because of lower 
mental ability. Mental ability was meas- 
ured and the groups were equated. Ex- 
penditures and returns do rise or fall 
together. 

In the lowest expenditure schools, the 
enrollments were smallest, the achieve- 
ment was lowest, and the per-pupil costs 
were highest of all the schools studied. 
These schools got but 59 cents return on 
the dollar when compared with the 
highest expenditure group of schools. 

Each of the four factors, higher 
teacher training, longer teaching experi- 
ence, larger pupil enrollment, and better 
school plant, were found correlative with 
higher expenditures, and likewise with 
the superiority of the higher expenditure 
schools. 

The amount of training and of experi- 
ence of the teacher and the number of 
pupils enrolled are three items, a com- 
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bined measure of which may be expected 
to give a fairly good index of approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the difference be- 
tween average pupil achievement in dif- 
ferent schools. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To raise the educational returns on the 
dollar, we must in each case have enough 
funds to run a better school. This calls 
for more money in practically all the 
one-teacher schools of the state. In ad- 
dition to higher per-school expenditures, 
good business and educational acumen 
would call for more pupils to the school. 
Over half of the one-teacher schools 
of the state are far too small for effi- 
ciency. We should widen district bounds, 
put two or more districts in one, if need 
be, draw on the increased taxable wealth 
in the new school unit to run a better 
school, and lower the present tax rate at 
the same time. 

Economic waste and educational fail- 
ure in small schools may be avoided by 
widening district bounds—especially in 
the twenty-one cases with but one pupil 
to the school. Transporting a few pupils 
costs little, compared to the cost of main- 
taining another school. 

In short, the thrifty taxpayer should 
look to the size of enrollment, to the 
adequacy of building and grounds, etc., 
and most important of all, to the worth 
of the teacher. Naturally superior 
teachers, with more and better training, 
and broader experiences, employed to 
work in better buildings, will give us 
better schools. Have we as school dis- 
tricts been making the best possible use 
of our available funds? The evidence is 
against us. 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


























From the New York Sun— 


Teachers College Widens 
Program 


In order to give teachers an opportunity 
to continue their academic studies, 
Teachers College has announced that 
more than 500 late afternoon, evening, 
and Saturday courses will be offered 
this fall. Arrangements have been 
made to allow teachers to complete re- 
quirements for their degrees by offering 
a full program of evening courses. 

Dr. Willard S. Elsbree, associate pro- 
fessor of education, has been appointed 
a special adviser “in order better to care 
for the needs of teachers and other edu- 
cational workers in the metropolitan area 
of New York,” Dean William F. Russell 
declared. It wili be his responsibility 
“to advise students as to the relationship 
of the college to local school problems, 
to assist them in preparing their pro- 
grams, to adjust offerings, hours of meet- 
ing, and subjects of study.” 

A number of new courses have been 
made available for “educational workers 
in service,” Dr. Elsbree pointed out. 
“More than five hundred courses are 
given at hours convenient for persons 
who can attend classes only in the late 
afternoon, in the evening, or on Satur- 
day. The courses have been so arranged 
that various city and state license re- 
quirements may be met, and in most of 
the fields the requirements for the de- 
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grees of Bachelor of Science and Master 
of Arts can also be completed.” 

Teachers College, “with a full appre- 
ciation of both the achievements and the 
problems of the educational systems in 
and around New York City,” has recog- 
nized and enriched its program for pro- 
fessional workers in this area, Dr. Els- 
bree said. He added that “with a staff 
of more than three hundred members 
and with the largest and most modern 
educational library in the world the Col- 
lege is well equipped to serve as a center 
for the study and evaluation of educa- 
tional activities of this locality.” 

Courses for teachers and part-time 
students are being offered in about fifty 
different fields. 


From the New York Sun— 


To Extend New Type Training 


New College, opened as an experiment 
in teacher training at Teachers College 
last year, admitted about 150 additional 
students this fall, bringing its total reg- 
istration to not quite 300, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. Paul M. Limbert, in 
charge of enrollment. 

New College is unique in many ways. 
It requires its students to spend some 
time in foreign travel and at least one 
summer working on a farm. It gives 
a degree to each student whenever, in 
the judgment of the faculty, he is pre- 
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pared to teach. The formality of courses, 
points, and academic credits has been 
wiped out. 

Organized last year as an experiment 
in educational policies, New College is 
an integral, undergraduate part of 
Teachers College. It is operated as a 
separate coeducational unit, with its own 
staff and its own distinctive purposes. 
Dr. Thomas Alexander, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, is its chairman. 

New College is cosmopolitan in nature, 
drawing students from every section of 
the country. The students are required, 
as part of their preparation, to spend at 
least six months studying abroad, and 
at the present time twenty men and 
women are in Europe. A group of stu- 
dents also will remain in the New Col- 
lege Community, at Springdale, N. C., 
formed as a part of the College. 

“New College has been established pri- 
marily for the preparation of teachers 
of superior quality,’ Dr. Limbert ex- 
plained. “It seeks to combine the cul- 
tural background of the liberal arts 
college with a professional training of 
high order. It seeks to provide a new 
type of college education, adapted to the 
needs and interests of the individual stu- 
dent, designed to prepare persons to 
exercise creative leadership in the new 
social order which is developing. 

“We help students see some of the 
major issues which confront a student 
or any individual in life. Some of the 
issues we stress include health, social 
responsibility, economic security, philos- 
ophy of life and the arts.” 

New College prepares teachers for all 
age-groups from nursery school through 
high school. Besides providing oppor- 
tunity for specializing in languages, liter- 
ature, social sciences, natural sciences, 
home economics, and physical education, 
it also prepares students for leadership 
in certain types of social work and other 
educational activities outside the regular 


school field. 


“The enrollment at New College is 
limited to a small number of students 
who possess special qualifications that 
give promise of success in their chosen 
field,” according to Dr. Limbert. “There 
is no set program of study which every 
member of New College must follow. 
A large degree of freedom is provided 
for each student to explore and to work 
in areas of particular interest and need. 
No two students pursue exactly the same 
curriculum.” 

Although still in its experimental 
stage, New College has proved a success 
and may revolutionize the teaching pro- 
fession, Dr. Limbert said, adding that 
the type of teacher who will graduate 
from this institution will have not only 
a theoretical background, but a practical 
understanding of the problems facing the 
world today. 


From the New York World- 


Telegram— 





Teachers College Begins Forty- 
Sixth Year 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
began its forty-sixth year when it opened 
for registration September 23. Nearly 
4,500 students enrolled for the new 
school year. 

In commenting on the enrollment, 
which is larger than was expected, be- 
cause of economic conditions, Dr. Wal- 
ter E. Hager, assistant secretary of 
Teachers College, said: 

“The teaching profession is looked 
upon with greater favor today than ever 
before. Before the economic crash of 
1929, business and industry were the 
only fields worth going into, so the major- 
ity of people believed. Now, many are 
beginning to realize that teaching has its 
advantages. Academicians are recog- 
nized leaders in politics, in finance, and 
in civic life. 
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“Many teachers who have lost their 
positions are taking this opportunity to 
improve their education instead of re- 
maining idle. Many who still have posi- 
tions recognize that now is a good time 
to go to school, inasmuch as room rents, 
food, and other expenses are lower.” 

A conference on “Education Today” 
was held as an experiment during reg- 
istration week. Professors George S. 
Counts and Henry Johnson, and Dean 
William F. Russell were the speakers. 

Nearly 1,000 subjects, ranging from 
training for college executives to house- 
hold chemistry, are being offered at 
Teachers College this year. The after- 
noon and evening courses include a pro- 
gram in household and industrial arts 
for teachers, dietitians, social workers, 
home economics workers, and parents. 

According to Mr. Frank H. Hage- 
meyer, registrar, 140,000 men and 
women have attended the College since 
it was founded in 1888. He estimates 
that about half of them are engaged in 
educational work. Every country in the 
world has been represented among the 
students. Last year they came from fifty 
nations. The College has given 30,000 
degrees since its afhliation with Columbia 


in 1898. 


From the New York Times— 


School Buildings Found 
Mostly Unfit 


Approximately 80 per cent of all rural 
school buildings and 60 per cent of all 
elementary school buildings in cities 
throughout the country are “entirely 
unsatisfactory” and should be replaced 
immediately by modern structures, ac- 
cording to Dr. N. L. Engelhardt and Dr. 
George D. Strayer, professors of edu- 
cation at Teachers College. This asser- 
tion was made in the revised edition of 
their report on school buildings. 


The report charged that thousands 
of children are housed yearly under con- 
ditions that do not meet even the mini- 
mum standards of lighting, ventilation, 
sanitation, or safety. 

The educators recommended federal 
assistance for school buildings, Dr. Engel- 
hardt declaring that “none of the $3,- 
300,000,000 worth of public works funds 
could be expended to better advantage 
than it could in providing adequate hous- 
ing for school children.” 

Good school buildings are just as 
necessary for the advancement of educa- 
tion as good school teachers, the report 
declared. 


From the New York Sun— 


Child Development Institute 
Plans Research 


Nursery School Part of New Program 
at Columbia 


In connection with the new program of 
courses for workers in the Metropolitan 
area, study and research in child develop- 
ment and parent education will be con- 
ducted this fall at the Child Develop- 
ment Institute of Teachers College, Dr. 
Lois Hayden Meek, director of the In- 
stitute, has announced. The relations of 
teachers and parents, development and 
guidance of children, the day nursery 
as an agency for child development and 
social welfare, and the social develop- 
ment of the young child will be studied. 

“The Institute aims through its lab- 
oratories and field work,” Dr. Meek 
said, “to bring students into intimate 
contact with agencies which are promot- 
ing programs of welfare and education 
such as homes, clinics, juvenile courts, 
maternity centers, settlement houses, and 
nurseries. Because of the developmental 
importance of the early years and the 
need for experimentation and study at 
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this level, a nursery school and a guid- 
ance nursery are conducted for children 
under four years. 

“A research program which includes 
psychological, anthropometric, nutri- 
tional, sociological and educational stud- 
ies is promoted. The Institute, in co- 
operation with other departments of 
Teachers College and the University, 
conducts a family consultation bureau.” 





From the New York Sun— 


Citizenship Urged as School 
Course 


The principles of good citizenship must 
be made part of public education if cor- 
ruption and inefficiency in government 
are to be checked, according to Dr. 
Eugene A. Lawler, research associate at 
Teachers College, who made public the 
results of a study of “The Educational 
Crisis in America.” 

Dr. Lawler declared that the schools 
must help the students adjust themselves 
to a changing world, and that this can 
be accomplished only through the devel- 
opment of a broader, more inclusive type 
of education than has been required here- 
tofore. 

Present-day students will have much 
more leisure than students had in former 
years, and they will have a greater range 
of choice as to how they employ this 
time, Dr. Lawler pointed out, emphasiz- 
ing the necessity for adequate training 
for the proper use of this leisure. 

“In contrast with the boy of an earlier 
generation who faced a somewhat more 
static condition of society, the boy of 
today grows up into a world which is 
changing on every hand,” said Dr. Law- 
ler. “We are facing a world wherein, 


unless we are to go to some sort of a 
dictatorship, we must deal wisely with 
the complex and baffling problems of our 
social order. 
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“As we face the corruption and fail- 
ures of many phases of our government 
it may seem as though our education 
has failed, yet the fact remains that we 
find the most corruption and inefficiency 
in those districts where the greatest ig- 
norance prevails. 

“In order that each child who grows 
up at the present time may have a fair 
opportunity to make his contribution to 
society and develop as full and complete 
a personality as is possible,” Dr. Lawler 
went on “we must maintain an educa- 
tional program which will be available 
to every boy and girl in our land and 
which will be suited to modern and 
changing conditions.” 

Leaving the support of education en- 
tirely to local communities involves gross 
injustice, Dr. Lawler observed. He as- 
serted that if state support were with- 
drawn, many of the poorer districts of 
New York would have to pay twenty 
times as much in taxes per capita for 
the support of their schools as did the 
wealthier ones. 


— 
——— 


From the New York Sun— 


Texts Drawn Up for Study 
of NRA 


A critical analysis of the NRA program 
has been made by a research group at 
Teachers College and the result will be 
published in pamphlet form within a 
short time, to be used in high schools 
and adult study groups. The surveys, 
known as the “Natioral Crisis Series,” 
will consist of fourteen pamphlets and a 
teacher’s manual, and will treat with all 
the important legislative acts passed in 
Washington since March. The series is 
divided into three classes—an adult study 
group, a senior high school group and a 
junior high school group. 

The analysis of the legislation was 
made by legal, economic, and educational 
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authorities, headed by Dr. Edmund de 
S. Brunner and Dr. Herbert Bruner, 
professors of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, and Dr. L. C. Marshall, director 
of the Institute of Public Law at Johns 
Hopkins University. Members of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College who 
assisted in the project included Dr. J. E. 
Mendenhall, Miss Pauline Thompson, 
and Mr. Samuel Everett. 

According to Dr. Brunner the project 
is an attempt to give all the facts re- 
garding what is going on “in as im- 
partial manner as we possibly can,” cov- 
ering all pertinent phases of the present 
administration. 

The adult group of surveys will con- 
sist of reports on: 


In Relief of Debtors. 

Unemployment and Public Works. 

The Farm Act of 1933: Its Place in the 
Recovery Program. 

The Changed Scene in Industry and 
Transportation. 

Funds and the Financial System. 


Under the senior high school division 
will be prepared pamphlets entitled as 
follows: 


Debt Relief: An Aid to Recovery. 

Help for the Jobless: Direct Aid and 
Public Works. 

Helping the Nation by Helping the 
Farmer. 

Government Codéperates with Industry 
and the Railroads. 

Our Government's Relation to Money, 
Banking, and Securities. 


Junior high school titles will include 
the following: 


Uncle Sam Aids Debtors. 

Uncle Sam Fights Unemployment. 

Uncle Sam Aids the Farmer. 

Uncle Sam’s Partnership with Industry 
and Railroads. 


The series is being published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege. 


The Independent Journal 


A new publication, called the Indepen-. 
dent Journal, has appeared on Morning- 
side Heights this fall. Sponsored by the 
Columbia University School of Journal- 
ism, the new paper will discuss public af- 
fairs in a serious, scholarly, but none the 
less interesting manner. The Pulitzer 
school, in reviving this one-hundred-and- 
fifty-year-old publication, made famous 
by the Federalist papers of Hamilton, 
Madison, and Jay, will reveal aspects 
of Teachers College as well as other 
divisions of the University. 

The Independent Journal will appear 
twice a month. Any alumnus may sub- 
scribe to the paper by sending his name 
and address, together with the annual 
subscription of one dollar, to the Colum- 
bia University Press. From time to 
time, articles concerning Teachers Col- 
lege will appear in the new publication. 
The following, on “Education’s New 
Deal,” by Clyde R. Miller, Director of 
the Bureau of Educational Service, ap- 
peared in the October 16 issue: 


Whether or not America in the develop- 
ment of the New Deal shall cease to be a 
democracy, and shall become Fascist or 
Communist, depends largely upon the char- 
acter of public education in the near future. 
And Columbia University, through Teach- 
ers College, will have a large part in shap- 
ing that character. 

What the public schools will teach, how 
they will teach it, and how the nation’s 
vast program of public education will be 
financed during the immediate future are 
questions which faculty members already 
have begun to answer for the national gov- 
ernment. 

As Dean William F. Russell pointed out 
in his address at the opening of college this 
fall, the New Deal cannot succeed without 
nation-wide and realistic education in eco- 
nomics and politics. At present, instead of 
assuming the heavy responsibilities which 
the New Deal implies, the nation’s schools 
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are restricting activities and discharging 
teachers. 

While Dean Russell and other faculty 
members are advocating federal aid to 
prevent further breakdown of the schools, 
an improved scheme of school support has: 
been worked out for all states of the Union 
by Professor Paul Mort, director of the 
School of Education of Teachers College. 

Professor Mort’s recommendations re- 
cently appeared, following his survey of 
school finance made for the United States 
Office of Education. He and his staff found 
nearly 10,000,000 children without adequate 
educational facilities. In many parts of the 
nation are vast barren areas where schools 
have ceased to exist or where, because of 
lack of financial support, they are so poor 
as to be unable to give simple instruction in 
the three R’s. 

Dr. Mort, who had a large part in creat- 
ing the state-support system for schools of 
New York State, recommends the principle 
for all states of the Union. He points out 
that as wealth has become concentrated in 
the great urban centers, children in rural 
schools have been deprived increasingly of 
opportunity for education. Even in large 
cities, he declares, dependence upon an an- 
tiquated property tax has brought disaster 
to schools and local governments alike. 

In the field of teacher training, Professor 
E. S. Evenden is conducting a survey, for 
the United States Office of Education, of ex- 
isting practices in the preparation and se- 
lection of teachers. It is expected that 
recommendations for selecting more intelli- 
gent and personable men and women as 
teachers, and for greatly strengthening their 
professional preparation, will follow from 
this survey. 

While the national government has 
sought the counsel of Teachers College in 
the fields of school finance and teacher 
training, state and municipal governments 
by the score have been calling for advice 
in these same fields and also for an answer 
to the question, “what shall we teach our 
children?” It is commonly agreed that pub- 
lic school training must prepare the Ameri- 
cans of the future for a vast increase in 
leisure. There is less agreement as to 
what shall be taught in economics and 
politics. 


One group in Teachers College advocates 
in essence that the public schools work as a 
unit for the government recovery program, 
as they worked for the winning of the war 
during 1917 and 1918. Others, however, 
believe that high school boys and girls and 
their parents should receive from the public 
schools sufficient background in economic 
and political thought to enable them to ap- 
praise the New Deal, its virtues, and short- 
comings. 

Some members of this group, under Pro- 
fessor Edmund de S. Brunner, recently com- 
pleted a critical study of all federal re- 
covery legislation adopted since last March. 
The results of this study will be published 
soon in pamphlet form, for use not only in 
American high schools and colleges but by 
adult study groups. Unfavorable as well as 
favorable aspects of the New Deal are con- 
sidered. If the hope of this group of 
analysts is achieved, young America and 
its fathers and mothers will assuredly be 
followers of many New Deal policies, but 
they will not be blind followers. 

Moreover, the people of the nation will 
have a part in shaping economic and social 
legislation of the immediate future. This 
will be in line with Dean Russell’s pro- 
nouncement: “If Americans love their lib- 
erty, if they hope to make the democratic 
experiment succeed, if they wish to avoid 
servitude in the future, it is imperative that 
the knowledge of the people as soon as pos- 
sible begin to approximate the knowledge 
of the leaders. The task confronting our 
schools is far more important than ever be- 
fore. Widespread education is the only 
factor that can check the degeneration of 
the New Deal into tyranny and despotism.” 

The studies and analyses enumerated 
here are significant not only in what they 
disclose and recommend, but for the fact 
that they emanate from Teachers College. 
When Columbia University a few years ago 
celebrated the 175th anniversary of its 
founding a survey was made of administra- 
tive and teaching posts held by former 
students and graduates of Teachers Col- 
lege. It showed that 652 city school super- 
intendents, supervising 4,260,800 children 
and directing the expenditure of $502,086,- 
200 of public funds annually, had attended 
Teachers College—nearly one-third of all 
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city school superintendents in the country. 
This study revealed also that in depart- 
ments of education in more than 250 schools 
of education, universities, and colleges, 
former students were serving as deans and 
department heads, while ninety-one former 
students were presidents of colleges and 
universities. In the Office of Education at 
Washington, eleven graduates were serving 
as staff members. 

Policies of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and of the Progressive Education 
Association, the former with a membership 
of nearly two hundred thousand, have been 
shaped largely by philosophies emanating 
from Teachers College and Columbia Uni- 
versity as a whole. In the National Edu- 
cation Association one finds the more con- 
servative educational philosophy which is 
held by perhaps the majority of the Teach- 
ers College faculty. On the other hand, 
the Progressive Education Association re- 
veals the left wing philosophy of Dr. John 
Dewey, Columbia’s most eminent educator, 
and his highly influential adherents, includ- 
ing Professors W. H. Kilpatrick, Harold 
Rugg, George S. Counts, Goodwin Watson, 
and Lois Hayden Meek. 

How far to the left some members of this 
Progressive group can go is evident in a re- 
port of the committee on social and economic 
problems of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. Professor George S. Counts is 
chairman. His committee report, recently 
issued in manifesto form, points out that 
America has everything needed to banish 
poverty and that the American people there- 
fore “should accept no apologies for a social 
system that fails to make full use, for the 
benefit of all, of the productive resources of 
the nation.” It adds that the ultimate school 
revenue comes from all who labor by hand 
or brain and states: “This the teachers 
should never forget. Their loyalty, there- 
fore, goes to the great body of the laboring 
population—to the farmers, the industrial 
workers, and the other members of the pro- 
ducing classes of the nation. They owe 
nothing to the present economic system, ex- 
cept to improve it.” 

The significance of such a statement, it 
must be repeated, comes to the consciousness 
of tens of thousands of former students and 
graduates of Teachers College, who, as 


teachers and school administrators, are 
shaping the thoughts of millions of young 
Americans. 


From the New York Sun— 


Greater Use of Schools Advised 


School buildings should be used as recrea- 
tion places for parents as well as for the 
instruction of pupils, according to Dr. 
James F. Hosic, professor of education 
at Teachers College. He declared that 
every schoolhouse should seek to be a 
clearing house for the “recreational, in- 
tellectual, and cultural life of the neigh- 
borhood.” 

That such is not the case, he said, is 
attributable to the lack of enterprise by 
leaders of the school system. He added 
that less than 5 per cent of the school 
buildings of the country are ever open 
for any other purpose than the conduct 
of classes for children. 

“This is an indefensible economic 
policy,” Dr. Hosic declared. “It is also 
dangerous in relation to the future of 
the country. The fact is that children 
receive more education before the age of 
6 than in any decade following. It is 
during the period from earliest infancy 
until entrance in school that personality 
in its essential features is established. 

“Parents as a class have very little 
insight into the problems of emotional 
development. Instead of having merely 
an occasional gathering of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, attended mostly by 
the women, there should be regular day 
and evening classes for adults through- 
out the year. At these classes all sorts 
of matters pertaining to childhood and 
youth should receive extended and care- 
ful examination under the direction of 
experts.” 

A movement in this direction is already 
taking shape, he added, and should be 
stimulated in every possible way. 
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From the New York Times— 


School Seminar Set 


A seminar on the problems of the private 
and independent school, designed for ex- 
ecutives, staff members and laymen, will 
take place this fall at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, it was announced 
by Dr. C. C. Tillinghast, headmaster of 
the Horace Mann School for Boys. 

The conference group will meet each 
Wednesday afternoon from 5 to 7 p. m. 
under the guidance of Dr. Tillinghast. 
He will be assisted by Professors 
Thomas Alexander, William C. Bagley, 
George S. Counts, Willard S. Elsbree, 
N. L. Engelhardt, Paul R. Hanna, Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Jesse H. Newlon, 
and Rollo G. Reynolds, all of Teachers 
College. 


From the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Telegram— 


Donning Hat Venture in Art, 
Miss Tannahill Tells 
Federated Clubs 


“Every time a woman tries to put her 
hat on at a more becoming angle and 
every time she groups the pictures on 
her wall to better advantage, she is hav- 
ing an experience in art,”’ declared Miss 
Sallie B. Tannahill, associate professor 
of art in Teachers College, in an address 
before the largest initial gathering of the 
Youngstown Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in any one of its twenty-seven 
seasons. 

Miss Tannahill declared that art is an 
experience that may come into the life 
of any one, and made a vigorous plea 
that as more persons are freed through 
the NRA for more leisure there may be 
more provision for the teaching of art to 
the young and older. 

She pointed out that much art is found 


outside that expressed by the gifted few 
who paint pictures, and more emphasis 
should be placed upon art in daily life. 
She touched upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of art and said in part: 

“I would that every hairdresser had 
some knowledge of lines. Horizontal 
and vertical lines do something to us. 

“A knowledge of art helps us to ar- 
range a room much better and to make a 
dollar go much farther than it might 
without that knowledge. The consumer 
helps the future. Americans have be- 
come much more concerned with their 
clothes, their homes, and their cars since 
art is being taught to the masses. Art is 
democratic, not aristocratic.” 








From the New York Weorld- 


Telegram— 


Bright Pupils Do Outside Work 


A suggestion as to what to do with the 
bright child who finishes his work ahead 
of his classmates and then gets into mis- 
chief is offered by Dr. J. Edgar Drans- 
field in his study made at Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Dransfield found that children 
with high I.Q.’s could safely have their 
recitation time in one or more subjects 
reduced, and, in the time thus saved, 
could profitably complete extra work 
such as keeping scrapbooks, making 
things, or studying a new subject. 

The experiment was conducted with 
368 pupils having an I.Q. above 110. 
It was more successful with very young 
children than with older ones, Dr. Drans- 
field found. The older children, he de- 
clared, had already lost interest in school 
because they had discovered they were 
brighter than the teacher. 

In the experiment the pupils were per- 
mitted to work on the extra unit in all 
spare time in and out of school. The 
teacher advised, supervised, and encour- 
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aged, and provided an opportunity for 
the children to tell about their extra 
work during recitations. 

“It seemed more difficult for the up- 
per grade teachers to give the guidance 
so carefully given in the lower grades,” 
Dr. Dransfield reported. “The primary 
teacher has been accustomed to this care- 
ful guidance in all her contacts with 
children. Somewhere in the grades the 
pupils begin to be left more to them- 
selves. 

“The superior pupil requires a superior 


teacher. The average teacher knows 
enough more than the lower grade pupil 
to be able to inspire him, but in the upper 
grades the balance tends to turn toward 
the superior pupil, whom the average 
teacher is no longer able to stimulate.” 

Dr. Dransfield recommended the 
method tried in his experiment for deal- 
ing with bright pupils, rather than the 
practice of skipping them over grades, 
which he criticized because it reduces 
their stay in school and is not equitably 
applied. 
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Administration 


A University Medal for distinguished 
service was conferred at Commencement 
Exercises, 1933, upon Miss Lucetta 
Daniell, Welfare Director of Teachers 
College, who retired on January 1, 1933. 


After forty-two years of faithful and 
efficient service, Mr. Cyrus H. Pomeroy, 
Bursar of Teachers College since 1891, 
retired from active service on July 1, 
1933. 


Educational Administration 


Professor George D. Strayer addressed 
the Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference held October 6 at Pittsburgh. 
His subject was “The Social Responsi- 


bility of Teachers.” 


The annual Fall Picnic of the depart- 
ment of Educational Administration was 
held October 7 at the home of Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Strayer in Fieldston. 
Games and sports were participated in 
during the early afternoon, and a picnic 
supper was served. A large number of 
former and present students in educa- 
tional administration attended with their 
families and friends. 


Professor Strayer has been appointed 
Director of Studies for the recently ap- 
pointed Governor’s Committee on the 
Costs of Public Education. He is con- 
ducting inquiries into the administration 
and financing of the schools of New York 


State, with a view to proposing econ- 
omies which will not affect the efficiency 
of the school systems. 


The Sixty-ninth Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, held 
at Albany October 12 and 13, celebrated 
the 150th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the University. Professor 
Strayer addressed the first session on 
“The Ability and Obligation of the State 
to Support Education.” 


Professor Strayer attended the meeting 
of the Northeastern Indiana Teachers 
Association, held in Fort Wayne October 
20. He spoke before a sectional group 
composed of principals and superin- 
tendents on “The Teacher’s Responsi- 
bility as a Citizen,” and on “The Sup- 
port of Public Education” before the 
general session. 


In connection with the meetings of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association 
Professor Paul R. Mort spoke at Platts- 
burg October 5, at Potsdam October 6, 
and at Binghamton October 7. 


Professor Mort addressed the New Jer- 
sey Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Asbury Park October 11 on “Equaliza- 
tion of Educational Opportunity in New 
Jersey.” He spoke at Providence, R. I., 
October 26 and 27 before the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction on “Our 
Ability to Finance a High Cultural Level 
of Education” and “The Adjustment of 
High Schools to Needs of Individuals.” 
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Dr. Eugene S. Lawler is associated with 
Professor Mort for the school year 1933- 
34 in the development of methods of 
distributing federal aid for education. 
Funds for this study were provided by 
the Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences of Columbia University. 


The Equalization of Educational Oppor- 
tunity and the Burden of Support for 
Education, a syllabus prepared by Pro- 
fessor Mort and Dr. Lawler, has just 
been published by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Dr. E. H. Malherbe, director of the 
Bureau of Education, Union of South 
Africa, spent the latter part of Septem- 
ber at Teachers College studying prob- 
lems of school finance for a South Afri- 
can government commission. He will 
visit a number of states in the Union 
and several Canadian provinces during 
the fall. Dr. Malherbe received his 
Doctor’s degree at Teachers College in 
the field of school administration in 
1924. One of Dr. Malherbe’s recent 
contributions to educational literature is 
the volume on Education and the Poor 
White, produced under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Foundation. This is a 
study of poor white-ism in South Africa. 


Professor John K. Norton presided over 
the National Conference on the Financ- 
ing of Education held during the summer 
(July 31 to August 11) under the 
auspices of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education. This Confer- 
ence drafted a report which states the 
essentials of a school finance program 
in the present emergency. This report 
will provide the basis upon which the 
Joint Commission will develop a phase of 
its program for the school year 1933-34. 


A series of regional conferences dealing 
with the crisis in education are being 


held throughout the country under the 
auspices of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, of which Pro- 
fessor Norton is chairman. The first 
of these conferences was held in De- 
troit, Mich., on October 7 for the Great 
Lakes Region, and one was held in Hart- 
ford, Conn., on October 28 for the New 
England and Middle Atlantic areas. 


Professor Norton addressed the Wis- 
consin State Teachers Association No- 
vember 2, the Annual Pennsylvania Edu- 
cation Congress November 9, and will 
address the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion November 29 and 30. He partici- 
pated in a series of discussions in the 
conference on “This Crisis in History,” 
held October 12 and 13 and sponsored 
by the New York Herald-Tribune. 


Dr. Clarence Howe Thurber, former 
student in educational administration and 
dean of the faculty and director of edu- 
cation at Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y., has been elected to the presi- 
dency of Redlands University, Redlands, 
Calif. 


Mr. J. Colin English, formerly county 
superintendent of schools in Florida, has 
been granted a fellowship by the Gen- 
eral Education Board for graduate work 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He will major in educational ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. George M. Wilcox, formerly pro- 
fessor of education at Huron College, 
Huron, S. D., has been made head of the 
teacher training department of Youngs- 
town College, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Mr. A. M. McCullough, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Wellington, 
Kan., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Fairfield, Conn. He spent 


the past year at Teachers College com- 
pleting his work for the doctorate. 
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Mr. William Slade, Jr., formerly direc- 
tor of research of the Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools, has 
been advanced to the superintendency of 
schools at Glendale, Ohio. 


The first annual report of the Mesa, 
Ariz., Public Schools, prepared by Dr. 
W. H. Coleman, superintendent of 
schools, and the annual report of the 
Wilmington, Del., Public Schools, pre- 
pared by Mr. S. M. Stouffer, superin- 
tendent of schools, have been added to 
the laboratory files of this department. 
The latter report states the need of new 
high school facilities, and reproduces 
preliminary plans for a proposed new 
building. 


Messrs. O. H. Aurand, H. E. Kentopp, 
A. M. McCullough, W. E. Sheffer, and 
C. C. Thompson, working under the 
direction of Professor N. L. Engelhardt, 
have completed a report on the Busi- 
ness Management of the Plant and the 
Aspects of Operation of the Hawthorne 
School for Delinquent Boys, located at 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 


A copy of the report of some features of 
the work of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials has been 
placed in the laboratory of this depart- 
ment. This report was prepared by Carl 
H. Griffey, superintendent of schools at 
Lancaster, Ohio. It consists of a com- 
plete résumé of the activities of the As- 
sociation in the fields of school account- 
ing and school buildings so far as the 
evidence is presented in its twenty an- 
nual reports. 


Mr. Henry McVey Davis, who has suc- 
cessfully completed the orals for the doc- 
torate, has been elected supervising 
principal of schools at River Edge, N. J. 
His dissertation, written in the field of 
educational administration, is entitled 
The Minnesota System of State High 


School Examinations as an Instrument 
for Judging the Work of Teachers. It 
is being printed now, and will be avail- 
able soon. 


Among the honorary awards made by 
Columbia University at the June Com- 
mencement were four to those who have 
achieved distinction in the field of edu- 
cational administration. The Butler 
medal awarded in silver was granted to 
Professor Paul R. Mort “in recognition 
of his leadership in the study of the 
financing of public education as evidenced 
particularly by his recently published re- 
port on ‘State Support for Public Edu- 
cation.’” University medals were award- 
ed to three former students of educa- 
tional administration in Teachers 
College. President Butler presented 
these awards with the following state- 
ments of achievements to: Professor Ell- 
wood Patterson Cubberley of Leland 
Stanford University—‘“About to retire 
from active service as university teacher 
and educational adviser, with a long and 
distinguished career behind him.” Super- 
intendent of Schools Lawton Bryan 
Evans of Augusta, Ga.—‘‘Just now com- 
pleting fifty years of unbroken service as 
Superintendent of Schools in the State of 
Georgia, with a well-earned reputation 
as administrator, as orator and as public- 
spirited citizen.” Superintendent of 
Schools Robinson Godfrey Jones of 
Cleveland, Ohio—“Deserving of honor 
for the noteworthy educational and ad- 
ministrative work which he has done and 
is doing.” 


During the spring of 1933 the following 
students in educational administration 
were among those who completed their 
course requirements and passed the final 
oral examination for the Doctor’s de- 
gree: Fred F. Beach—Custody of 
School Funds; Thomas G. Bennett— 
A Health Program for the Children of 
a County; Frank Cyr—Allocating Re- 
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sponsibility in the Administration of 
Rural Schools; W. 1. Gooch—Junior 
High School Costs; Hiram A. Jones— 
The Administration of Health and Phys- 
ical Education in New York State; Wiil- 
liam I. Pearman—The Support of State 
Educational Programs under the Allo- 
cation and Appropriation Policies; David 
W. Peters—The Status of the Married 
Woman Teacher; Cecil W. Scott— 
Legal Aspects of Teacher Tenure; W. E. 
Sheffer—The Codperative School Area in 
Kansas; and Parl West—A Study of 
Ability Grouping in the 
School. 


Elementary 


Mr. Homer P. Shepherd, graduate stu- 
dent in educational administration, and 
formerly superintendent of schools at 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Lyndhurst, 


N. J. 


A Study-Outline and Problem Book in 
Public School Administration by George 
Howard, professor of education in exten- 
sion teaching, University of North Caro- 
lina, has been added to the laboratory 
materials of the Department. 


Dr. Charles E. Reeves, formerly pro- 
fessor of education at Elmira College, 
Elmira, N. Y., is now head of the de- 
partment of Education at Evansville Col- 
lege, Evansville, Ind. 


Mr. William M. Land, a former stu- 
dent in this department, is now supervis- 
ing principal of the Public Schools of 
Middlesex Borough, N. J. 


Mr. A. C. Metts has been made head of 
the department of service and informa- 
tion in the Extension Division of the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Dr. Herbert A. Falk has completed all 
the requirements for the doctorate. His 
dissertation, Corporal Punishment: A 
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Social Interpretation of Its Theory and 
Practice in the Schools of the United 
States, is now in press. Dr. Falk re- 
cently accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of schools at Sayville, L. I. 


A new edition of Elementary School 
Standards by George D. Strayer and 
N. L. Engelhardt has recently been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. Since the first pub- 
lication of these Standards in 1916, eight 
editions have appeared. 


Mr. Orlo K. Jenney, who was formerly 
principal of the Huguenot School in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., is now principal of the 
Roosevelt School in the same city. 


Mr. Paul R. Jones, graduate student in 
educational administration, has _ been 
chosen supervising principal of Pember- 
ton, N. J., schools. 


Adult Education 


On May 25 and 26 a four-session con- 
ference on Adult Education and the 
Socio-economic Situation was held at 
Teachers College. The conference was 
attended by more than one hundred lead- 
ers in adult education from the metro- 
politan area. 


On May 21 and 22 Professor Edmund 
De S. Brunner addressed the annual 
meeting of the American Association for 
Adult Education on “Rural Social 
Trends and Their Implication for Adult 
Education” and “The Village: Its Place 
in Rural Adult Education.” Professor 
Brunner was elected a member of the 
Council of the Association. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Morriss, recently ap- 
pointed associate in adult education at 
Teachers College, is a member of the 
executive committee of the Council of 
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the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. Mrs. Morriss is also chairman 
of the Committee on Public School Re- 
lations of the Association and a member 
of its Committees on Rural and Negro 


Adult Education. 


On June 15 Mrs. Morriss, in her capac- 
ity as chairman of the Committee on 
Continuation Education for Adults of the 
National Commission on the Enrichment 
of Adult Life of the National Education 
Association, addressed the Council of 
Delegates of the Evening Elementary 
Schools Students’ Association of New 
York City at their annual banquet. 








Child Development Institute 


At the request of the United Parents 
Association, the Child Development In- 
stitute will undertake the training of lay 
leaders for discussion groups during the 
present academic year. Mr. Leroy Bow- 
man and Miss Juliet Bell have been 
added to the staff to take charge of this 
work. It is hoped that these leadership 
training classes will prove valuable not 
only as observation centers for major 
students in child development and par- 
ent education, but also for experimental 


work in this field. 


Five senior assistants have been added to 
the staff this year. These assistants are 
men who have completed or nearly com- 
pleted their work for the doctorate in 
the fields of educational administration, 
psychology, philosophy, religion, and so- 
ciology. They will be engaged full time 
at the Institute, studying or assisting in 
research projects. The purpose of the 
plan in general is to give such students 
an opportunity to become orientated in 
the field of child development and parent 
education as a basis for seeing the rela- 
tionship of this field to their own par- 
ticular fields of specialization. 


Professor Arthur T. Jersild and Pro- 
fessor Lois Hayden Meek attended the 
meeting of the Committee on Research 
in Child Development of the National 
Research Council in Chicago in June. 
Professor Jersild read a paper on chil- 
dren’s fears at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association in Chi- 
cago, Ill., in September. Miss Adeline 
R. Missal attended the conference of the 
American Home Economics Association 
in Milwaukee, Wis., and was elected 
secretary of the Family Economics Sec- 
tion of the Association. She also went 
to the Conference of Social Workers in 
Detroit and was a member of the panel 
discussion on The Function of the Fam- 
ily Consultation Bureau, led by Dr. 
Paul de Schweinitz. 


Mr. E. G. Osborne attended a confer- 
ence on child development and parent 
education held in June at the University 
of lowa. Following that he visited the 
Institute of Family Relations conducted 
under the direction of Dr. Popenoe in 
Los Angeles, Calif. He also observed 
the work of the Department of Play- 
grounds and Recreation of the City of 
Los Angeles, whose work is developed 
in close association with parent-teacher 
associations and whose entire program 
is planned in relation to family needs. 
At the Massachusetts State Farm-Home 
Week at Amherst last summer, Mr. 
Osborne led several discussion groups 
and gave a talk on family relationships. 


Two publications by staff members have 
been issued recently: Child Psychology, 
by Arthur T. Jersild, published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., and Similarities and Dif- 
ferences in Teaching Nursery School, 
Kindergarten, and First Grade, by 
Grace Langdon, published by The John 
Day Company, Inc. 


The twelfth volume in the Child Devel- 


opment Monographs series has been pub- 
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lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. It is a study of Chil- 
dren's Fears, Dreams, Wishes, Day- 
dreams, Likes, Dislikes, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant Memories, by Arthur T. 
Jersild, Frances V. Markey, and Cath- 
erine L. Jersild. 





Commercial Education 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart is giving several 
courses during the present year at 
Teachers College. Mrs. Stuart is well 
known in the field of commercial educa- 
tion as the author of Stuart Typing. 


Dr. W. R. Odell addressed the members 
of the secretarial department of the 
Haaren High School in New York City 
on October 16 on “The Direct Method 
of Teaching Shorthand.” He spoke be- 
fore the Pitman Shorthand Teachers As- 
sociation at their meeting on November 
4 at the Hotel Pennsylvania on “What 
Skill Should Be Developed in Short- 
hand?” Mrs. Stuart spoke at the same 
meeting on “What Skill Should Be De- 
veloped in Typewriting?” 


An undergraduate commercial teachers’ 
training program which was developed 
by Teachers College and the School of 
Business of Columbia University has 
been approved by the State Department 
of Education in Albany and also by the 
Board of Education in New York City. 
Students who have had two years of col- 
legiate training are eligible for admis- 
sion to this course. 


————— 


Curriculum 


During the summer several members of 
the curriculum group in Teachers Col- 
lege worked with outside specialists in 
preparing a series of pamphlets which 
treat of certain important phases of the 


legislation of the Seventy-third Congress, 
Professor Edmund de S. Brunner was 
in charge of the project. Others partici- 
pating were Professor Leon Marshall of 
Johns Hopkins University, Professor 
Herbert B. Bruner, Dr. James E. Men- 
denhall, Mr. Samuel Everett, and Miss 
Pauline Thompson. The pamphlets are 
on three levels—adult, senior high 
school, and junior high school. The title 
of the series is The National Crisis 
Series. The titles of the divisions are: 
Adult—In Relief of Debtors; Unem- 
ployment and Public Works; The Farm 
Act of 1933: Its Place in the Recovery 
Program; The Changed Scene in Indus- 
try and Transportation; Funds and the 
Financial System. Senior High School— 
Debt Relief: An Aid to Recovery; Help 
for the Jobless: Direct Aid and Public 
Works; Helping the Nation by Helping 
the Farmer; Government Codéperates 
with Industry and the Railroads; Our 
Government’s Relation to Money, Bank- 
ing, and Securities. Junior High School 
—Uncle Sam Aids Debtors; Uncle Sam 
Fights Unemployment; Uncle Sam Aids 
the Farmer; Uncle Sam’s Partnership 
with Industry and Railroads. Teachers’ 
Manual—Education’s Opportunities and 
Obligations. Fifteen pamphlets in all. 

In preparing these pamphlets an at- 
tempt has been made to present on the 
proper age and grade level materials 
which will lead to a better understand- 
ing of matters that all will agree are of 
large social import. These pamphlets 
will be published by the Bureau of Pub- 


lications in November. 








Educational Psychology 


Professor Mary T. Whitley is develop- 
ing a course in Child Study which is of 
special interest to nurses-in-training. 
This course is to be given weekly for 
fifteen weeks in the School of Nursing 
at the New York Hospital. 
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Professor Leta S. Hollingworth ad- 
dressed The Pennsylvania State Confer- 
ence for the Education of Exceptional 
Children, held September 30 at the new 
Education Building in Harrisburg. 


Professor Rudolph Pintner was a dele- 
gate from Teachers College to the Inter- 
national Congress on the Education of 
the Deaf held in Trenton, N. J. He pre- 
sented a paper on the results of psycho- 
logical tests with deaf pupils. 


Elementary Education 


Members of the staff in Elementary 
Education entertained the major stu- 
dents and the teachers of the Horace 
Mann School and Lincoln School at a 
picnic on the Palisades September 30. 


The first Department tea of the year was 
held in the Student Room, 278 Annex, 
September 28, from four to five o'clock. 
These teas will be a weekly feature of 
the activities of the Department. Stu- 
dents interested in elementary education 
are invited to attend. 


Professor James R. McGaughy acted as 
chairman of a panel discussion spon- 
sored by the Parent-Teacher Association 
of Verona, N. J., November 8. The 
topic for discussion was “What Kind 
of Education Should We Give Our Chil- 
dren?” Members of the panel from 
Teachers College included Professors 
Lois C. Mossman, Jean Betzner, and 


Milo B. Hillegas, and Miss Roma Gans. 





English 


The dinner given in honor of Professor 
Franklin T. Baker on May 8 was at- 
tended by three hundred persons, in- 
cluding colleagues and students from the 
earlier years of his teaching and distin- 
guished representatives of other univer- 


sities and of public education. The 
speakers were Professor Harry Morgan 
Ayres, representing Columbia Univer- 
sity; Miss Stella Center, representing 
the alumni, the New York City teachers, 
and the National Council of Teachers of 
English, of which she was recently presi- 
dent; Professor William C. Bagley, rep- 
resenting the Teachers College faculty; 
Dean William F. Russell; and Professor 
Baker “in person.” Letters were read 
from President Butler, Governor Cross 
of Connecticut, and many others, from 
the Pacific coast to Istambul. Music 
was furnished by a group of Old English 
Singers made up of students and alumni. 
A souvenir of the occasion was a pencil 
portrait of Professor Baker by Miss Lee 
Haynes. 


Professor Elizabeth Christine Cook has 
returned from a half-year’s leave of ab- 
sence which she spent in Spain, Italy, 
and Greece. Her book Reading the 
Novel, published last May, is being very 
well received both by the critics and by 
the reading public. 


Professor Baker, representing the Uni- 
versity, and Professor Allan Abbott, rep- 
resenting Teachers College, attended the 
Sesquicentennial of Dickinson College, 
October 20-22. Professor Abbott re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature, which Dickinson College had 
conferred on Professor Baker, also, some 
years ago. 


Professor Baker and Professor Ida A. 
Jewett are to be on the program of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, which meets in Detroit, Mich., No- 
vember 30 to December 2. 


Miss Amy I. Shaw, in charge of courses 
in English for foreign-speaking students, 
spent the Spring Session of the past year 
in various countries of Europe collect- 
ing information on the methods of teach- 
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ing English and the mother tongue in 
those countries, particularly Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, and Russia. 


Professor Baker, although now on the 
Emeritus list, is continuing to give his 
course on Nineteenth Century Writers, 
offering it at a late afternoon hour for 
the convenience of part-time students. 
He also gave the opening lectures (Oc- 
tober 5 and 12) in the unit course on 
Contemporary Literature, taking up the 
changing currents in literature during 
his lifetime and the literary treatment of 
scientific and other non-imaginative ma- 
terials. 


Professor Jewett is codperating with sev- 
eral other members of the faculty in two 
new integrated courses: Supervision of 
English in Elementary Schools (with 
Professors Hosic and Betzner), and The 
Course of Study for the Language Arts 
in Grades Three to Seven (with Pro- 
fessors Hosic and Bruner.) 

A course in practice teaching in neigh- 
boring high schools is offered for a lim- 
ited number of students who have shown 
superior qualifications. 


The success of the Regional Conference 
held here last April has led to the offer- 
ing by Professor Abbott of a Saturday 
morning course dealing specifically with 
recent advances and new problems in the 
teaching of English in high schools in 
the region about New York. Cordial 
coéperation from many of the schools 
already holds out the promise that this 
will develop into a significant laboratory 


and field study. 


Examination for Ph.D. Degree 


During the Summer Session of 1934 the 
matriculation examination for the Ph.D. 
degree will be given. Students interested 
in this examination should write to the 
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Secretary of the Committee on Higher 
Degrees for information and application 
blanks. Applications must be on file by 
May 1, 1934, and must be accompanied 
by a signed statement from the student's 
major professor recommending him for 
the examination. For exact dates see the 
Academic Calendar. A student is not 
eligible for this examination until he 
has completed a year of graduate work 
in Education at Teachers College or 
elsewhere and at least twelve points of 
graduate work in Teachers College prior 
to the beginning of the Summer Session 
period. 


Fine Arts 
Professor Sallie B. Tannahill addressed 


the Youngstown Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Youngstown, Ohio, September 13, 
Her subject was “The Practical Value 
of Art in Life To-Day.” 


Professor Charles J. Martin had two 
very successful sections of his advanced 
painting classes in Provincetown, Mass., 
during June and July. The July section 
was so large that a number of applicants 
had to be refused. The following mem- 
bers of the June section had paintings 
accepted by the jury and hung in the 
Annual Modern Exhibition: Miss Ruby 
Dugosh, Miss Jane Gale, Miss Louise 
Humphrey, Mrs. Jewel Jennings, Miss 
Thetis Lennon, and Mrs. Edith Murphy. 


Mr. Albert W. Heckman had a heavy 
enrollment in the class in advanced de- 
sign and color at Woodstock, N. Y., 
which he conducted as another of the 
Fine Arts field courses. 


During the Summer Session several in- 
teresting lectures were given by guests 
of the Department. Two that will be 
especially remembered were: “Finger 


Painting,” by Miss Ruth Faison Shaw, of 
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the Shaw School in Rome and visiting 
teacher at The Dalton School, New York 
City. The other was “Old Chinese Color 
Prints, Their History and Romance,” by 
Mr. Sogo Matsumoto. 


Guidance and Personnel 


During the week August 28 to Septem- 
ber 2, the National Occupational Con- 
ference invited about seventy-five per- 
sons interested in the general problems 
of occupational adjustment to attend a 
conference at Camp Stevens, Johnsons- 
burg, N. J. Round table and panel dis- 
cussions were held on such questions as 
assembling information about occupa- 
tions, teaching courses in occupations, 
analyzing individuals, counseling, place- 
ment, and trends in occupations. The 
findings and recommendations reached 
at the conclusion of the week’s delibera- 
tions will be published in a forthcoming 
issue of Occupations, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. 

Members of the 
College who attended the Conference 
were Professor Harry D. Kitson, Pro- 
fessor Harold Clark, Dr. Roy N. An- 
derson, Miss Mildred Lincoln, Miss 
Anna Rose, Miss Marie Duggan, and 
Mr. Wilbur I. Gooch. Among the con- 
ferees were the following former Teach- 
ers College students in guidance and per- 
sonnel: Margaret A. Bittner, vocational 
counselor, Eastchester High School, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y.; Ethel G. Dawbarn, 
assistant director, Personnel Bureau, 
New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Cleo Scott Findley, 
counselor, Senior High School, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Ralph Gallagher, di- 
rector of vocational and educational 
guidance, Thomas’ Jefferson High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J.; Edith Duff 
Gwinn, special assistant, Junior Em- 
ployment Service, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Harriet Houghton, director, General 


Staff of Teachers. 
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Service Department, American Women’s 
Association, New York City; Owen 
Pence, National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Association, New York 
City; Alice Ramsey, director, Personnel 
Bureau, Connecticut College for Wom- 
en, New London, Conn.; Elizabeth 
Roby, counselor, Public School No. 196, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mary Jane Wyland, 
associate professor of education, State 


College, Pa. 





History of Education 


Professor Edward H. Reisner was on 
leave of absence during the second se- 
mester of 1932-1933. He and Mrs. Reis- 
ner took advantage of this opportunity 
to make an extensive automobile tour 
through the South and Southwest. In 
the course of the journey Professor Reis- 
ner addressed the teachers of Houston, 
Tex., and a meeting of the Association 
of School Executives of East Texas in 
the same city. He also participated in 
a teachers college conference held at the 
North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Tex., on the general theme of 
“The Relationship of the Teachers Col- 
lege to the Public Schools.” At Denton 
Professor Reisner spoke further to the 
honor society of the institution on the 
subject, “Wanted! A New Sense of So- 
ciety,” and gave the same address at the 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex. At the Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex., 
Professor Reisner spoke before the stu- 
dent body on “Changing Social Trends 
and Their Demands Upon Education,” 
and in a second talk discussed the cur- 
riculum of the teachers college with the 
staff of the College. 

In addition to this speaking program, 
Professor Reisner spent considerable 
time in visiting colleges and universities. 
During his four weeks’ stay in Winter 
Park, Fla., he found opportunity to visit 
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a number of classes in Rollins College. 
Visits at Tulane University, University 
of Texas, University of Arizona, and 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
were of great personal satisfaction and 
of substantial educational reward. 








Horace Mann School for Boys 


Professor Charles C. Tillinghast is su- 
pervising a new course in private school 
education at Teachers College. The 
course is given on Wednesdays from 5 
to 7, and is especially designed for head- 
masters who wish to receive help and 
suggestions in problems relating to pri- 
vate schools. 


Professor Tillinghast took part in two 
educational conferences during the sum- 
mer. The first, held at Lake Placid, 
was attended by leading masters and 
headmasters of Eastern schools. Pro- 
fessor Tillinghast was one of five educa- 
tors chosen to lead the discussion on 
private schools. The second conference 
took place at Chautauqua, N. Y., where 
Professor Tillinghast spoke on religious 
education. 


A new German reader by Mr. Ernest 
Dodge will soon be published by Henry 
Holt & Company, Inc. The book, for 
use in secondary schools, is significant in 
that it gives a broad cultural view of 
modern Germany and also provides an 
excellent text for the study of the Ger- 
man language. It contains a variety of 
specially written articles by leading Ger- 
mans in the fields of science, art, litera- 
ture, business, and government. Among 
the contributors are Dr. Albert Einstein, 
Gerhardt Hauptmann, Thomas Mann, 
Dr. Hugo Eckener, Bruno Walter, 
Krupp von Bohlen, Fritz Kreisler, Jacob 
Wasserman, Max Reinhardt, Ludwig 
Fulda, Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, and Dr. Carl 
Duisberg. 


The World Book Company has just pub- 
lished a revised edition of High School 
Chemistry by Mr. George Howard 
Bruce. The most notable change is the 
more extended treatment of the electron 
theory as the basis of explanation of 
modern chemistry. It is presented in the 
simplest way, with discussion confined as 
far as possible to those aspects of it that 
first year chemistry students can under- 
stand. Elsewhere the author has 
changed and redrafted sections for pur- 
poses of greater clarity and simplifica- 
tion. High School Chemistry is a vol- 
ume in the New World Science Series, 


edited by John W. Ritchie. 


The dissertation of William H. Blake, 
The Interpretation of Bodily Expression, 
has recently been published by the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College. 





Household Arts 


Professor Cora M. Winchell served as 
discussion leader of the Home Econom- 
ics Section of the Annual Secondary 
Education Conference held at Temple 
University October 27 and 28. The gen- 
eral topic for conference discussion was 
“New Orientations in Education for Par- 
ticipation in a Changing Social Order.” 


Professor Winchell spoke before the 
Home Economics Section of the New 
Jersey State Education Association No- 
vember 11 at Atlantic City. The topic 
of her address was: “New Frontiers for 
Home Economics Education.” 


Professors Wilhelmina Spohr and Helen 
E. Judy-Bond attended the 1933 meeting 
of the National Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, which was held in Milwaukee. 
Professor Judy-Bond was elected secre- 
tary of the College and University Di- 
vision of the Association. The 1934 
meeting is to be held in New York City. 
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Following the conference in May on 
Household Employment, held at Teach- 
ers College under a committee of which 
Professor Andrews was chairman, Miss 
Lorraine Wallenstein has been engaged 
upon the project of developing an oc- 
cupational test for applicants in house- 
hold work. The test material is now 
having its preliminary tryout in the 
Newark and New York schools, and 
among clubs of household employees in 
the Industrial Department of the Y. W. 
C.A. Professor Andrews is acting 
chairman of the National Committee on 
Household Employment, and this com- 
mittee has been in conference with the 
NRA with regard to the possibility of 
developing a voluntary code, at least, 
in the field of household employment. 


—— 


Latin 


Professor W. L. Carr and Dr. Frank 
W. Cyr of the department of Rural Edu- 
cation have recently prepared a plan for 
a supervised course in elementary Latin 
for the small high school. In addition 
to the textbook the teaching materials 
consist of a pupil’s manual, a teacher’s 
manual, and a set of phonograph records. 
These materials are now being tried out 
in some fifteen schools located in several 
different states. 


Library 


Professor Carter Alexander is writing 
the chapter on methods of library re- 
search for the first number for 1934 of 
the Review of Educational Research, is- 
sued by the American Educational Re- 
search Association. Professor Alexander 
is this month beginning the educational 
administrative research service for for- 
mer Teachers College students planned 
at the start of his work. See blank on 
page 178. 


In response to the urgent student need 
for simple and direct information about 
the preparation of bibliographies, Pro- 
fessor Eleanor M. Witmer and Miss 
Ethel M. Feagley have prepared 4 be- 
ginner’s guide to bibliography with ex- 
amples drawn from the field of educa- 
tion. This guide has been issued in mul- 
tigraphed form for experimental use. 
Copies are available for twenty-five cents 
each. 


The Library was represented at the 
meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago October 16 to 
21, by Miss Feagley, Miss Aubry Lee 
Hill, and Professor Witmer. Miss 
Feagley spoke on “The Teacher and the 
Library: Possibilities and Responsibili- 
ties’ at a meeting of the librarians of 
normal schools and teachers colleges. 
Professor Witmer attended the closed 
meetings of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, and spoke before the li- 
brarians of private schools. Miss Hill 
attended the meetings of the Committee 
on Salaries and Employment and the 
Subcommittee on Unemployment. 








Lincoln School 


During the June intersession, Professor 
Paul R. Hanna taught one course in 
“Principles and Practices of Curriculum 
Construction” and one course in “The 
Teaching of the Social Sciences” at the 
University of Arkansas. These two 
courses are part of the preliminary work 
of the curriculum reconstruction on a 
state-wide basis which will go forward 
in Arkansas during the next three years. 


Professor Hanna spent several days at 
the University of Virginia during the 
summer session, as State Consultant in 
the Social Studies. The experimental 
edition of the new Virginia State Course 
of Study is being evaluated in practice in 
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a number of experimental centers 
throughout the state this year. 
On September 21 Professor Hanna 


spoke before the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of the Yearlong School, L. I., on 


“The Modern School in Community 
Reconstruction.” 
Mathematics 


Professor C. B. Upton spoke before the 
Southeastern Division of the New York 
State Teachers Association October 27 
on “Junior High School Mathematics.” 


Miss Ethel Sutherland spoke before the 
Suffolk County Teachers Association at 
Greenport, L. I., November 10 on “The 
Teaching of Arithmetic in the Intermedi- 
ate Grades.” 





Music 


Mr. Alton O’Steen, Mr. Miles Dress- 
kell, Mr. Raymond Burrows, Miss 
Marion Flagg, and Miss Elizabeth Rus- 
tigian will have charge of the music in 
New College during the current year. 
Mr. O’Steen is thus obliged to relin- 
quish his work in Teachers College, and 
classes formerly taught there by him 
will be taught by Mr. Sumner Jackson 
and Miss Bertha Faxon. 


A party for all the members of the Mu- 
sic Education staff and student body was 
held by Sigma Alpha Iota, Phi Mu 
Alpha, and Sinfonia on October 4. This 
party was followed by another on Hal- 
lowe’en, and on Saturday, December 16, 
the annual Christmas party will be held. 
Several noon luncheons will be held. 
There will be three or four evening 
musicales by members of the staff, and 
four concert and popular evenings on 
which the staff and students will together 


attend important musical offerings in the 
local opera houses and concert halls. 


One of the unusual new courses offered 
this year is that devoted to the examina- 
tion and demonstration of various types 
of school music material. This is in 
the charge of the entire staff, assisted by 
vocal and instrumental groups in various 
schools in the neighborhood of New 
York. This laboratory course is given 
Saturday afternoons from 3:30 to 6. In 
it important vocal, instrumental, theo- 
retical, and appreciation material is not 
only discussed but demonstrated by visit- 
ing organizations and by members of the 
class. This course is part of the revised 
schedule which provides many oppor- 
tunities for part-time students late in 
the afternoons, in the evenings, and on 
Saturdays. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor S. Ralph Powers gave a series 
of lectures at the State Teachers College 
in Greeley, Colo. In addition to lec- 
tures before the students, he conducted 
a series of discussions with the science 
teachers. These discussions were di- 
rected toward the reorganization of the 
work in science in the Greeley State 
Teachers College. 


Professor F. L. Fitzpatrick has been 
elected a fellow in the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 


_—_—_— 


Normal School Education 


Professor William C. Bagley is giving 
an extension course in Present Day 
Tendencies in Educational Theory and 
Practice in Boston, Mass., under the 
auspices of the State Department of 
Education. 
ber 3. 


The course began Novem- 
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Professor E. S. Evenden attended the 
meeting of the Conference on the Pre- 
service and In-service of Elementary 
Teachers in New Jersey September 22. 
The conference was attended by facul- 
ties of the normal schools and teachers 
colleges in New Jersey and by the super- 
intendents and supervisors and visiting 
teachers responsible for the in-service 
education of teachers. New Jersey, un- 
der the leadership of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, is promoting a very 
significant program of teacher improve- 
ment. 


Professor Evenden participated in a con- 
ference of normal school teachers and 
teachers of education in the University 
of Vermont, held under the leadership of 
Commissioner Francis L. Bailey in 
Montpelier October 21. 





Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


Professor Patty S. Hill spoke during the 
month of October at a meeting of the 
Teachers’ Institute of Providence, R. I.; 
before a new organization of kinder- 
garten and primary teachers at Jersey 
City, N. J.; and before the teachers and 
parents of The Durlach School of New 
York City. Professor Hill, Miss Alice G. 
Thorn, and Miss Alice Dalgliesh 
gave addresses at the opening meeting of 
the Toronto Conference of the National 
Association for Nursery Education. 


The circular “Shall the Youngest Suffer 
Most?” written by Professor Hill as a 
protest against the unjust discrimination 
in regard to the kindergarten child in 
budget-cutting throughout the country, 
and published first as an editorial in the 
Parents’ Magazine, has been circulated 
on request throughout this country and 
in foreign lands. As the supply was ex- 
hausted a new circular was requested. 
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Professor Hill responded to this call for 
help by writing an article for the maga- 
zine American Childhood on condition 
that several thousand reprints be pro- 
vided to meet the continued call for 
propaganda material. These have come 
from the press and may be secured for 
use in cities where the kindergarten is 
struggling to survive. Requests for 
copies must state the number of reprints 
desired and must be accompanied by post- 
age. 


The Child Study Magazine requested 
Professor Hill to write a history of the 
changing conceptions of discipline in the 
elementary school during the last twenty- 
five years. She complied with an article 
on “School Discipline—a Continuing 
Evolution,” which appeared in the Octo- 
ber issue of the magazine. 


For many years Professor Hill has 
been endeavoring to secure the coépera- 
tion of the different educational, philan- 
thropic, and religious organizations on 
Morningside Heights in a neighborhood 
association. She and Dr. Arthur I. 
Swift, of Union Theological Seminary, 
who had started a social service settle- 
ment in the neighborhood with the co- 
operation of the students of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, have been working 
toward this end, interviewing heads of 
the different institutions regarding the 
possibility of such an organization which 
would assume some responsibility for the 
general welfare of the neighborhood as 
a whole. Last spring they requested 
President Nicholas Murray Butler to 
appoint a committee to look into the 
advisability of such an organization, and 
as a result the Neighborhood Association 
of Morningside and Manhattanville has 
been organized with Dr. Herbert E. 
Hawkes, Dean of Columbia College, 
chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
Dr. Swift, chairman of the Steering 
Committee. 
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Last spring a plan for an experiment in 
coéperative living for instructors and 
professors with modest salaries was laid 
before President Butler by Professor 
Hill. This experiment is now being put 
into operation by a group of ten families 
at 21 Claremont Avenue, one of the 
University buildings. The University 
authorities remodeled the first five floors 
into small, inexpensive apartments, and 
equipped the roof for play purposes. 
The experiment is “parent-conducted” 
and largely self-governed, under the aus- 
pices of a committee appointed by Pres- 
ident Butler, with Dr. Henry C. Pelton 
of the Board of Trustees as chairman, 
and Dean Barr, Dr. Milton C. Del- 
Manzo, Dr. M. A. Bigelow, and Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes in charge. 


Professor Mary M. Reed has returned 
from a European trip where, together 
with other professors and _ students, 
she studied some of the _psychologi- 
cal laboratories in Europe, under the 
direction of Professor Goodwin Watson. 
The group visited the universities of 
Hamburg, Berlin, and Leipsic in Ger- 
many, the University of Vienna, the 
American People’s College in Austria, 
and the University of Paris. The group 
also made many interesting contacts with 
practising psychologists and leaders of 
economic and social affairs. 


The Department is arranging a plan to 
codéperate with the New York State Or- 
ganization of Childhood Education for 
the advancement of the education of 
children from two to eight years of age. 
The president of the State Organization 
has joined the class in which a study 
is being made, by students and faculty, 
of the next step needed in the protection 
of the interests of the young children in 
our public schools. 


A study of the legislative sanction of the 
education of children of four and five 
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years of age, in the different states, has 
been made by a committee consisting of 
Mr. Gilbert D. Susskind, lawyer, Miss 
Leila Armstrong, student in Teachers 
College, and Miss Edith U. Conard of 
the Department, under the direction of 
Professor Mary M. Reed. Each state 
law has been analyzed, classified, and 
evaluated. This study is available at 
the office of the Department. It will be 
helpful to any group wishing to gain a 
better understanding of present problems 
in state legislation for kindergartens for 
four- and five-year-old children. 


Miss Dalgliesh spent her vacation at 
her summer home in Nova Scotia. Her 
new book for children, America Travels, 
the story of transportation during the 
last hundred years, has just been pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

On September 22 Miss Dalgliesh 
spoke to the members of the National 
Story Tellers’ League at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel on “Collecting Material 
for Stories.” 


Miss Charlotte G. Garrison spent the 
summer on a Mediterranean Cruise 
aboard a freighter, an ideal way to have 
a restful and interesting trip. The 
cruise included the Near East with stops 
in Greece, Roumania, Turkey, and Mo- 
rocco. In Constantinople Miss Garrison 
had an interesting visit with Dr. and 
Mrs. Paul Monroe at Robert College. 





Nursing Education 


Professor Maude B. Muse has recov- 
ered sufficiently from her serious acci- 
dent of last year to be able to resume her 
usual teaching program. Miss Martha 
Ruth Smith, who was ill during the 
summer, is also welcomed back by her 
students and fellow workers. 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart spent the 
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summer visiting nursing centers in sev- 
eral European countries, including Rus- 
sia, Finland, the Baltic States, Poland, 
France, Belgium, and Great Britain. In 
Poland she was joined by the group of 
nursing students who entered the Euro- 
pean field course in nursing education, 
offered for the first time this summer. 
Miss Hazel Goff, nurse representative 
of the Health Section of the League of 
Nations, and a graduate of Teachers 
College, accompanied the group in their 
visits to hospital and public health cen- 
ters in Poland, France, and Belgium, and 
contributed greatly to the success of the 
program. 

The generous hospitality and the un- 
limited helpfulness of colleagues and 
friends in all the countries visited left a 
deep impression on the entire group. 
Two important features in the program 
were the International Hospital Con- 
gress at Knocke Sur-Mer, Belgium, and 
the International Congress of Nurses 
held in Paris and Brussels. 

The travel course proved so interest- 
ing and stimulating that efforts will be 
made to repeat it if there is sufficient 
demand. 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson attended 
the Nursing Congress in Paris and Brus- 
sels and also the International Education 
Congress in Dublin. She joined the 
travel group in London, and later visited 
a number of public health nursing cen- 
ters in and about London. 


Miss Grace Anderson and Miss May- 
belle Welsh of the East Harlem Nurs- 
ing and Health Service, who are also 
lecturers on the teaching staff of the 
College, were fortunate in receiving 
travel fellowships from the Rockefeller 
Foundation which provided for visits to 
public health nursing centers in Great 
Britain and in Central and Southern 
Europe. They also attended the Nurs- 
ing Congress. 


One of the high spots of the Paris meet- 
ing of the International Congress of 
Nurses was the Teachers College Din- 
ner, which was held at the American 
Women’s University Club. Sixty-one 
guests were present, including former 
students from China, the Philippines, Ja- 
pan, England, Holland, Switzerland, 
Finland, France, Palestine, Canada, and 
the United States. 


Miss Mary Ella Chayer attended the 
Conference of the American Child 
Health Association held at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
She participated in one of the panel dis- 
cussion groups conducted by Dr. S. A. 
Courtis. 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse F. Williams gave two 
addresses August 29 before the student 
body of Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


During the summer Dr. Norma Schwen- 
dener conducted a group of seventeen 
physical education majors on a tour 
through Germany. The tour was 
planned by Professor Thomas Alexan- 
der. On her trip Dr. Schwendener 
broadcast at Frankfort-on-Main on the 
topic, “Social Sports in the United 
States.” Special victrola records are be- 
ing made of impressions gathered on con- 
ditions in Germany. 


Miss Anne Schley Duggan gave a course 
in Folk and Tap Dancing in the second 
term of the Summer Session, August 21 
to September 2, at Syracuse University. 


Dr. F. W. Maroney was guest speaker 
at the convention of the National Pro- 
fessional Physical Education Sorority 
(Phi Delta Pi) held August 28 at Med- 
ford Lakes, N. J., his theme being “The 
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New Social Order in Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Maroney attended the convention 
of the Protestant Board of School Com- 
missioners held in Montreal October 6, 
and spoke on “Newer Aspects of Physi- 
cal Education.” On October 20, he gave 
a talk on “The Future of Health and 
Physical Education” before the North 
Central Section of the Physical Educa- 
tion Association at its meeting in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and on October 23 he spoke 
at a county institute for the nine hun- 
dred teachers, principals, and supervisors 
of Camden County, N. J., on “Mental 
and Physical Health.” 


Religious Education 


During the summer Professor F. E. 
Johnson addressed a number of religious 
groups. He opened a conference of the 
Council of Women for Home Missions 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., and made three 
addresses at the Annual Congregational 
and Christian Conference held at Saw- 
yer, Mich. He attended two Methodist 
ministerial training schools, one for the 
New York Conference and the other for 
the Michigan and Detroit Conference, 
where he spoke on “Christianity in Re- 
lation to Social and Industrial Prob- 
lems.” He also conducted a week-end 
conference on “Rethinking Religion” at 
Silver Bay, N. Y., under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Miss Margaret Forsyth spent part of 
the summer in Germany where she vis- 
ited social centers and elementary and 
secondary schools. She was one of the 
leaders at the Silver Bay Student Con- 
ference of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 


Included in Professor Adelaide T. 
Case’s fall speaking engagements were 
two addresses before community groups, 
one for religious workers in the diocese 
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of Pennsylvania, the other for workers 
in Maryland. Professor Case is teach- 
ing a course in Philadelphia on The Use 
of the Bible, planned primarily for teach. 
ers in Friends’ schools. 





Rural Education 


Professor Edmund de S. Brunner deliy- 
ered the Commencement address at the 
Potsdam, N. Y., State Normal School, 
His topic was “Education, Social 
Change, and the Teacher.” 


Professor Brunner spent the first week 
of September in Washington, as a mem- 
ber of a small group assembled by Secre- 
tary Wallace to advise as to the socio- 
economic research activities of the 
Department of Agriculture. Special at- 
tention was given to problems growing 
out of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and the new program of land utilization. 


Secondary Education 


Secondary Education, by Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs, a presentation of 
the principles on which the high school 
of the future must be built, was pub- 
lished September 26 by The Macmillan 
Company. 


Professor E. K. Fretwell spent October 
4, 5, and 6 at the St. Clair County 
Teachers’ Association meeting at Belle- 
ville, Ill. Dr. John Rufi, professor of 
secondary education at the University of 
Missouri, and Dr. John Guy Fowlkes 
were speakers at this meeting. 


Professor P. M. Symonds attended the 
annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, held at Chicago from 
September 7 to 12, and presented a paper 
on “Measurement of the Personality 
Adjustments of High School Pupils.” 





——— 
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Professor Maxie N. Woodring has re- 
turned to her duties in the Department 
after an absence of six months. She 
spent her sabbatical leave on’ a tour 
around the world, spending a month each 
in India, Dutch East India, and Japan. 
During her absence, Professor Wood- 
ring’s classes were taught by Miss Verna 
A. Carley. 


Professor Briggs ,addressed the Rock 
River Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association on October 20, and 
the West Virginia State Teachers Asso- 
ciation on October 26. 


Professor Symonds has an article in 
the September 9 issue of School and 
Society entitled “Every School Should 
Have a Psychologist,’ which was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Association 
of Consulting Psychologists at the New 
York Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion on April 18. 


The paper which was read by Professor 
Symonds at the Minneapolis meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence on 
“Psychology of Problem Solving” was 
printed in the June issue of the Harvard 
Teachers Record. Another article by 
Professor Symonds, “Needed Research 
in the Teaching of English,” appeared in 
The English Journal for June. 


Professor Fretwell has been appointed 
a member of the Committee for New 
York City for Leisure Time. Mr. Ray- 
mond D. Fosdick is chairman, and other 
members are Dr. John H. Finley, Mr. 
John W. Davis, Mr. Howard Braucher, 
Professor Harry Overstreet, and Mr. 
Moses Cartwright. 


Miss Verna A. Carley, formerly in- 
structor in the Department, has been 
appointed a member of the staff of 
the Graduate School of Fordham Uni- 


versity. 
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Professor Fretwell was the Convocation 
speaker at Hahnemann Medical College 
in Philadelphia October 2. He also 
spoke at the Northwest Division of the 
Iowa State Teachers Association, Sioux 
City, Iowa, October 13. 


Mr. Galen Jones, associate superintend- 
ent of schools in charge of secondary 
education in Tulsa, Okla., is a member 
of the Secondary Education staff at 
Teachers College this year. He is giv- 
ing courses in High School Administra- 
tion. 


Mr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, formerly prin- 
cipal of Roosevelt Junior High School 
and of Classen Senior High School in 
Oklahoma City, is acting as “coérdina- 
tor” in Education 235Mb, a new course 
in administration given by professors in 
Secondary Education and in Educational 
Administration. 


Mr. George C. Galphin, formerly prin- 
cipal of the High School in Hammonton, 
N. J., is also a member of the Secondary 
Education staff this year, acting as as- 
sistant to Professor Woodring. 


“The Changing World and the Curricu- 
lum,” which appeared in October, is 
Professor Briggs’ fourteenth contribu- 
tion to the Teachers College Record. 
“Fascism or Democracy?” an article by 
Professor Briggs, was published in the 
New York Herald Tribune on June 25 
and in School and Society on July 15. 


Professor Fretwell has been appointed a 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Boy Scouts of America, in 
which organization he is also chairman 
of the National Committee. 


The Introduction to Literature for the 
Junior High School, written by Profes- 
sor Briggs, has been translated into Es- 
peranto for use in an_ international 
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reader, to be published in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


The first of the Thursday afternoon In- 
formals was held October 5. This was 
a “get acquainted tea,” and successfully 
served its purpose under the direction of 
members of the Secondary Education 
staff. 


Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones, in addi- 
tion to her teaching in the department of 
Student Personnel Administration, is di- 
rector of the Guidance Laboratory for 
the year 1933-1934. The Laboratory, 
which is equipped with more than five 
hundred tests and especially fitted rooms 
and machines, offers diagnostic and 
remedial service to students and others, 
as well as opportunity for practical ex- 
perience in the use of techniques help- 
ful in guidance work and in research. 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
Shantung University in China. 


During the past few months, the fol- 
lowing publications of former students 
in the Department have come from the 
press: Problems of Students in a Gradu- 
ate School of Education, by Dorothy C. 
Stratton, Ph.D.; Ability in Relation to 
School Progress, by Anna L. Rose, 
Ph.D.; Leadership Among School Pupils, 
by Marion Brown, Ph.D.; and House 
Management Problems of Fraternities 
and Sororities, by Barbara Reid Robson. 


On September 29 Professor Sturtevant 
spoke before the graduating class of the 
School of Nursing at Waterbury Hospi- 
tal, Waterbury, Conn., and on October 
6, addressed a meeting of the Student 
Government Association of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College on “Student 
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Participation in Government.” She also 
visited Hollins College and William and 
Mary College. 


At the last meeting of the California 
State Dean’s Association Professor Stur- 
tevant was elected to honorary member- 
ship in that Association. 


Professor Ruth Strang spoke at the 
deans’ luncheon of the Annual State 
Teachers’ Convention at New Haven, 
Conn., October 27, on “Professional 
Fault Lines in the Dean’s Work.” 


On November 4 in Harrisburg, Professor 
Strang addressed the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Deans on “The Answer 
of Research to Some of the Dean's 
Questions.” 


Miss Dorothy Stratton (Ph.D., Teach- 
ers College, 1933) has recently accepted 
the position of dean of women at Pur- 
due University, La Fayette, Ind. Miss 
Helen Moreland, who was a student at 
the College last year, has just begun her 
work as dean of women at the State 
College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., 
and Miss Lois Bennink (Teachers Col- 
lege, 1932) has been appointed to a simi- 
lar position in the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


Thousands of registrants of the Bureau 
of Educational Service and hundreds of 
employers in all sections of the nation 
will regret to learn of the retirement of 
Isabelle L. Pratt, for thirty-five years 
placement executive in the Bureau. 

* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or any 
graduate of Teachers College may register with 
the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee is 
charged. For full information write to the Bureau 
for copies of its booklets Sewen Factors in Getting 
a Position and The Right Person for the Right 
Position. 
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Miss Pratt, who, as recorder of 
Teachers College, was assigned to place- 
ment service in 1898, saw the Bureau 
grow from a small office to an organi- 
gation serving many thousands of em- 
ployers annually. Her work in the Bu- 
reau made her known to educators in 
virtually every community in the United 
States. Her advice on employment and 
personnel was highly regarded through- 
out the country. 

Fortunately, Miss Pratt will continue 
to reside in a Teachers College environ- 
ment and will not lose contact with fac- 
ulty members and former students. 


Miss Ruth Welch, placement executive 
in the Bureau of Educational Service 
since 1928 and member of the Bureau 
staff since 1925, has resigned to join the 
staff of New College and is in charge 
of student records there. 


The retirement of Miss Pratt and the 
resignation of Miss Welch made neces- 
sary the reorganization of Bureau per- 
sonnel and brought to the staff as place- 
ment executive Mrs. Alice P. Sells, who 
left the personnel department of John 
Shillito and Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to join the Bureau. Mrs. Sells is a 
graduate of Wellesley College, and her 
postgraduate work was largely in the 
field of psychology at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. She has held important per- 
sonnel positions with the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, Girl Scouts, 
and various welfare organizations. 


Placement responsibilities in the Bureau 
are now allocated as follows: 

Mr. Miller and Miss Duggan: Ad- 
ministrative positions in Education, Vo- 
cational Guidance and Personnel, 
Teacher Training, Parental Education 
and Child Development, Curriculum Re- 
search, Education, Psychology, Religious 
Education, Rural Education, Commerce, 
English, Social Sciences, Speech, Clerical 
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and Business, Editorial, Librarians, So- 
cial Service. 

Miss Caldwell: Nursery School, Kin- 
dergarten and Primary, Elementary, 
Fine Arts, Industrial Arts, Languages, 
Critics and Training Teachers, Special 
Class Teachers. 

Mrs. Sells: Household Arts, Lunch- 
room Managers, Nutrition Workers, In- 
stitutional Managers, Mathematics, 
Music, Natural Sciences, Physical Edu- 
cation. 


The following changes in positions of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Bureau of Educational Service: 


Abbe, Julia C., from teacher of English, 
High School, Hingham, Mass., to head 
of English department, Oak Grove Semi- 
nary, Vassalboro, Me. 

Abbott, Forrest, from teacher of com- 

mercial subjects, Owego High School, 
Owego, N. Y., to teacher of commercial 
subjects, Junior High School, Montclair, 
N. J. 
Allen, Katharine T., from instructor in 
health education, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa., to instructor in physical 
education and head of residence, Arnold 
College, New Haven, Conn. 

Anibal, Fred, from head of science de- 
partment, University of Chicago High 
School, Chicago, IIl., to assistant profes- 
sor of science, Leland Stanford University, 
Stanford University, California. 

Armstrong, Edith, from teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Central Valley, N. Y., 
to teacher of mathematics, Public Schools, 
Catskill, N. Y. 

Armstrong, Leila M., from director of 
primary education, Public Schools, Forest 
Park, Ill., to second grade teacher, State 
Normal University, Normal, IIl. 

Artau, Henry, from teacher of industrial 
arts, American School, Shanghai, China, to 
instructor in manual arts, Iolani School 
for Boys, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Baer, Clarence E., from science editor, 
Eastman Teaching Films, Rochester, N. Y., 
to head of science department, State 
Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Barber, Irene, appointed teacher of Eng- 
lish, Junior High School, Sterling, Colo. 
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Barnes, Edna J., from critic teacher in 
elementary grades, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pa., to fifth grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Clarion, 
Pa. 

Barts, Adelaide, from extension special- 
ist, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., to 
head of homemaking department, State 
School of Agriculture, Delhi, N. Y. 

Bell, Josephine T., appointed instructor 
in clothing, State School of Agriculture, 
Delhi, N. Y. 

Bennett, Kathryn S., appointed instruc- 
tor in Latin and Greek, Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Bethel, Lawrence, from teacher of com- 
mercial education, High School, Nevada, 
Mo., to teacher of commercial education, 
High School, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

Bidwell, Lillian F., from teacher of 
English, Wilson Junior High School, Glen- 
dale, Calif., to dean of girls, Junior High 
School, Ventura, Calif. 

Bowman, Carrie E., from kindergarten 
critic teacher, State Normal School, Bel- 
lingham, Wash., to kindergarten critic, 
Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Brady, Naomi, from head of home eco- 
nomics department, Elon College, Elon 
College, N. C., to instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Braucher, Pela F., from research assist- 
ant in biochemistry, Carnegie Institute 
of Washington, D. C., to director of dormi- 
tory, Massachusetts State Teachers Col- 
lege, Westfield, Mass. 

Brigham, Annette F., from teacher of 
sixth grade, Fox Meadow School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y., to teacher of fifth grade, 
Public Schools, South Orange, N. J. 

Brown, Florence, from fourth grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, to third grade critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Macomb, III. 

Brown, L. W., from superintendent of 
Schools, Hinckley, Minn., to superintendent 
of schools, Ortonville, Minn. 

Brown, Ralph Adams, appointed teacher 
of social sciences, Belleville High School, 
Belleville, N. J. 

Browne, Sibyl, from instructor in art, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to 
instructor in art, State Normal School, 
Newark, N. J. 


Burnham, Agnes, appointed registrar, 
Panzer College, East Orange, N. J. 

Buster, Talma E., from teacher of 
science, Buckner Home Academy, Dallas, 
Tex., to supervisor of home economics, 
Public Schools, Huntington, L. I. 

Caldwell, Georgette, from assistant ip 
the nursery school, Child Development 
Institute, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to nursery school teacher, Shady 
Hill Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Campbell, Ada, from teacher of com- 
mercial education, Sabetha High School, 
Sabetha, Kan., to teacher of commercial 
subjects, High School, Owego, N. Y. 

Carlsten, Earle F., appointed physical 
therapist, New York Hospital, New York 
City. : 

Carmean, D. Clark, from music super- 
visor, Public Schools, Neodesha, Kan., to 
instructor in music, public school depart- 
ment, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, 
Pa. 

Carr, Ardis B., from dean of girls, High 
School, Faribault, Minn., to dean of girls, 
High School, South St. Paul, Minn. 

Carter, Mary D., from teacher of first 
and second grades, Kennebec Valley School, 
Augusta, Me., to kindergarten teacher, The 
Park School, Baltimore, Md. 

Chappelear, Claude S., from dean, IIli- 
nois College, Jacksonville, Ill., to super- 
intendent of schools, Galena, III. 

Chauncey, Marion K., from supervisor 
of music, Winchester Schools, Winchester, 
Va., to public school music instructor, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Clarey, Maud E., from teacher of art, 
High School, Albany, N. Y., to teacher of 
art, Mount de Chautel Academy, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Cleveland, Ruth M., from critic teacher, 
High School, Fairfield, Nebr., to third 
grade critic teacher, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minot, N. D. 

Cockrill, Mary B., from instructor in 
speech, Judson College, Marion, Ala., to 
head of speech department, Connecticut 
College, New London, Conn. 

Conyne, Marguerite, from head teacher, 
Halcyon Farms School, Goshen, N. Y., to 
executive secretary, Child Development 


Institute, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Corbridge, James Noel, from teacher of 
physics and mathematics, High School, 
Bound Brook, N. J., to teacher of science, 
High School, Garden City, L. L. 

Cornish, Catherine, from teacher of ele- 
mentary grades, Public Schools, Lafayette, 
N. Y., to teacher of sixth grade, Roger 
Clark Ballard Memorial School, Louisville, 


Ky. 

Corthell, Gladys L., from teacher of 
Latin, The May School, Boston, Mass., to 
teacher of Latin, Northrop Collegiate In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Coulter, Kenneth C., appointed teacher 
of history, High School, Belleville, N. J. 

Coyle, Molly B., from teacher of Latin, 
Kentucky Home School for Girls, Louis- 
ville, Ky., to teacher of Latin, High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Craig, Ruth L., from teacher of French, 
Public Schools, Millburn, N. J., to teacher 
of French, High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Crawford, Carolyn, from teacher of 
clothing, Colored Agricultural and Normal 
College, Langston, Okla., to teacher of 
home economics, Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Crosby, Maurice, from instructor in 
mathematics and science, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., to instructor in mathe- 
matics, Metairie Park Country Day School, 
New Orleans, La. 

Danley, Verna, from director of home 
economics department, Cedar Crest Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa., to teacher of home 
economics, High School, Long Branch, N. J. 

Daughtry, Annie Moore, from vocational 
counselor, Central Branch, Young Women's 
Christian Association, New York City, to 
executive, education department, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dean, Clara B., from teacher of social 
sciences, MacDufhe School, Springfield, 
Mass., to teacher of social sciences, Public 
Schools, Westwood, N. J. 

Dech, Alan O., appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Denison, Martha L., from director of 
religious education, First Congregational 
Church, Oak Park, IIl., to assistant dean of 
women, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 

De Vito, Arlen, from teacher of indus- 
trial arts, Public Schools, Little Ferry, N. J., 


to teacher of industrial arts, McKinley 
School, Newark, N. J. 

Joanna T. Dyer, from instructor in 
physical education, North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, N. C., to instruc- 
tor in physical education, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 

Dyson, Rose Marie, from teacher of 
French, Hoboken Academy, Hoboken, N. J., 
to head of French department, College of 
Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 

Eddy, Shirley E., from assistant instruc- 
tor in physical education, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., to instructor in phys- 
ical education, Moravian Seminary, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Ehlers, Edna B., from cafeteria manager, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
to cafeteria manager, High School, Tea- 
neck, N. J. 

Eiler, Pauline, appointed teacher of 
French, High School, Titusville, Pa. 

Espy, Alice, appointed teacher of art 
and home economics, Union High School, 
Woodlands, Calif. 

Ewald, Mark, appointed professor of 
education, Southern State Normal School, 
Springfield, S. D. 

Eye, Pearl, from critic teacher, State 
Normal School, Madison, S. D., to critic 
teacher, High School, Sioux Center, Iowa. 

Falk, Herbert A., elected superintendent 
of schools, Sayville, N. Y. 

Faries, Miriam, from assistant professor 
of physical education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Va., to director of 
physical education, Wheaton College, Nor- 
ton, Mass. 

Fischer, Amy, from instructor in swim- 
ming, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, to instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

Fisher, Alice, appointed nursery school 
assistant, Bethlehem Day Nursery, New 
York City. 

Fisk, Mildred D., from director of Re- 
ligious Education, Grace Church, Utica, 
N. Y., to teacher of art, Public Schools, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Fitzgerald, Sadie E., from fifth grade 
critic teacher, State Normal School, Bel- 
lingham, Wash., to third grade demonstra- 
tion teacher, State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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II. 


Ill. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESEARCH SERVICE 
of Teachers College Library, Columbia University 


Open to subscribers to the Teachers Cottece Recorp now holding 
administrative or executive positions in educational work but not now 
enrolled in courses at Teachers College. This includes city, county, and 
state superintendents; directors; principals of any level of schools; presi- 
dents and deans of higher institutions of learning, both public and private. 


Covers the citation of bibliographies and sources of data on any problem 
connected with the administration (organization and management) of 
education by the subscriber or in research connected with such administra- 
tion that can be quickly located by the Library Professor’s resources. 

The service does not furnish bibliographies and it cannot conduct extensive 
searches to locate materials. It has thousands of bibliographies and sources 


indexed, all ready to cite, and will save many administrators a great deal of 
time and energy. 


Conditions 


1. Requests for citations on sources and bibliographies must be on prob- 

lems legitimately coming within the scope of Section II above. 

. The blank below must be filled out fully and accompanied by a carbon 

or other copy giving the same data for the Service files. 

. Only one question will be answered for any one blank. 

. The blank must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

. Each blank is good only for the time limit specified on it. 

. Correspondence is to be addressed to Carter Alexander, Library Pro- 
fessor, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

7. As this is a free service to subscribers and former students, the me- 
chanical work must be reduced to the barest possible minimum. The 
College has no funds for postage or extra clerical help. 

8. While every effort will be made to reply within a few days after re- 
ceipt of the request, the length of time will depend upon the number 
of other requests on hand. Work cannot be done on requests at week- 
ends or on other school holidays. 


nN 


Qu w 


IV. Problem or Topic on which bibliography citations or source clues are 


desired: 


Ce 


V. Data on Inquirer 


I am a subscriber to the TeEAcHERS CoL_ece Recorp and a former 
student of Teachers College, but am not now taking work at the College. 


SL A 6 Ralahginking a nakbete Galen ane dee tee 


Educational position 


I a atk alarchintonarank sai 


Ga ies die ocedeats saadnn rere Date 


This blank good for only one request reaching Professor Carter Alexander 


before February 1, 1934. 
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